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Wool Growing In Australia 


E are at present experiencing an 
\ \ industrial upheaval surpassing 
anything in the history of Aus- 
Even the war has had to take 
last 
eventful weeks and unfortunately this 


tralia. 
second place during the seven 
is literally true. 

During recent years the labor organ- 
izations throughout Australia have as- 
sumed great power, and under Labor 
Governments, Federal as well as State, 
they have had many opportunities for 


By R. H. HARROWELL. 
tion laws of Australian have long be- 
come a farce and a mockery—and they 
have since their inception been flouted 
with impunity by the employes when 
awards have been made against them 
and when their claims have not been 
upheld by the court. And yet only a 
few days ago Mr. Holman, the Premier 
of New South Wales, when in your 
country had the impertinence to tell 
the people of the United States that 
Australia had made a valuable contri- 


ple of the United States were utterly 
dishonored and submitted to the great- 
est indignity that can befall statutes— 
they were ignored. 

However, it so happened that Mr. 
Holman’s deputy—who was leader of 
the Opposition before the formation of 
the National party—was in charge— 
and for the first time for many years 
in the history of Australia—the gov- 
ernment refused to be dictated to by 


strike agitators. The strikers were 








exhibiting that power in order to ob- 
| tain their objects, with impunity. It 
has become a most common thing for 
men to strike for a most trivial cause, 
and for other unions to come out in 
sympathy with them. We have the 
most elaborate system of conciliation 
and arbitration but it has failed utter- 
ly, as any laws must do if they cannot 
be enforced. ‘The Arbitration Laws of 
Australia provide penalties for both 
employer and employe, but while it is 
possible to enforce them against the 
former, it is impossible to proceed 
against the latter as individuals when 
they run into thousands. The arbitra- 


As the Shadows of Evening Fall. 


bution to the solution of industrial 
problems. At the time he uttered those 
misleading sentiments Australia was 
practically paralyzed. The organized 
Australia tore up 
Coal min- 


unions of tneir 
awards as scraps of paper. 
ers, water side workers, railway em- 
ployes, seamen, carriers, and all 
branches of labor were out on strike 
with no grievance except that the la- 
bor party was beaten at the last elec- 
tions. Troop ships were hung up, hos- 
pital ships were without crews, and the 
whole country was in chaos. And the 
arbitration laws which Mr. Holman 


had the effrontery to laud to the peo- 





given a week to go back to work, oth- 
wise they were told free labor would 
be employed. All coastal shipping was 
at a standstill, the railways of New 
South Wales were paralyzed, and the 
Sydney stopped. The 
strikers, having visions of victory held 
before them by their leaders, refused 
to go back and the government kept 
their word—and started in with free 
labor. 

[t was then that the wool growers 
and wheat farmers of New South 
Wales came upon the scene. They 
came down to Sydney in hundreds, and 
big camps were formed, and they of- 


tramways of 
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fered themselves for any work the 
government required done. 

Thousands of special constables 
were enrolled to protect the voluntary 
workers, and soon the wheels began 
to revolve once again. Wealthy wool 
growers and farmers worked as lump- 
ers on the wharves, drove lorries 
through the city, loaded goods trains 
at the central station, and gradually 
the traffic of the country gathered im- 
petus. A number of the most sensible 
of the strikers seeing the strike was 
doomed to failure—drifted back to 
work, but they had to accept condi- 
tions offered by the employers. Em- 
ployers generally have become so sick 
of the eternal labor unrest that they 
are utilizing the strike as an oppor- 
tunity for getting rid once and for all 
of the stormy petrels who live by ag- 
itating and causing labor unrest. 

The wool growers and farmers of 
New South Wales have saved their 
country from revolution: Because of 
the support they rendered the gov- 
ernmnet the unions of Australia have 
had the severest lesson they have ever 
experienced. Awards and _ registra- 
tions have been cancelled right and 
left and it looks as if a saner form of 
unionism will result from it all.- 

The strike is not yet over. The coal 
miners are still out, though every day 
additional mines are being opened 
with free labor. Coastal shipping is 
still at a standstill, but voluntary labor 
has become the means of getting over- 
sea ships and transports discharged, re- 
loaded and despatched. 

Of course all this has been a huge 
loss to the country—to say nothing of 
the criminal waste of time in connec- 
tion with Australia’s share in carry- 
ing on the war—but it will have good 
results. The clash with the unions had 
to come sooner or later, and it is fort- 
unate that it came at this season. The 
farmers had just finished getting their 
wheat in, and the graziers had not 
started to shear—it was therefore pos- 
sible for them to come down in large 
numbers, over 7,000 of them were 
camped in Sydney. They were a fine 
body of resourceful, determined men. 
They were not after the wages offered 
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by the government—they came down 
to prove to the labor agitators on the 
strike committee that they could not 
take the reins of government out of 
the people’s hands. And they suc- 
ceeded completely—as the farmers of 
New Zealand succeeded under similar 
conditions a few years ago. 

Shearing is now fairly general and 
the wool is coming down to the sea- 
board. 

The British government has pur- 
chased the whole clip at an average 
of 3lc per pound—but this season’s 
appraisements have not yet started. 

The season, on the whole, is excel- 
lent, though considerable areas of 
splendid pastoral country is experi- 
encing a bad time. There is plenty of 
feed, but it is so dry that it is hav- 
ing a bad effect upon ewes, lambs, and 








Registered Rambouillet Ewes Owned by 
C. N. Stillman, Sigurd, Utah 


young sheep causing much mortality. 
There have also been cold snaps which 
have caused the death of thousands of 
sheep. 

Last year—owing to the exceptional 
moisture—the blow fly pest was the 
principal topic among sheep owners. 
This season happened to be remarkable 
for the spread of lice among sheep in 
New South Wales and Queensland. In 
Tasmania and Victoria—where dipping 
is compulsory this pest is kept in 
check, but in New South Wales— 
where the destruction of ticks and lice 
is not compulsory—sheep owners in 
noninfected districts refrained from 
dipping—or only dipped at intervals 
with the result that they are having 
to shear a very inferior and much dam- 
aged clip—and it looks as if they will 
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not forget the lesson they are learn- 
ing as regards the lice pest. 


In a recent article I referred to the 
new award made to shearers and shed 
hands by Justice Higgins, the Federal 
Arbitration Court Judge. When the 
award was made the uncalled for in- 
creases granted shearers and station 
hands created consternation among 
sheep owners: As shearing under the 
new award has been in operation for 
some months now it may interest your 
readers if I quote the way it has af- 
fected the interests of sheep owners, 
A very practical sheep owner writes as 
follows: 


“I have just finished shearing under 
the new award, and am convinced the 
result of this award will mean, in the 
near future the knocking out of the 
small man, who is either physically un- 
fit or unable from other causes to doa 
large part of his own work. He can- 
not at award rates, employ labor. I 
have shorn 5,208 sheep in four weeks 
and three days, 3,928 of which were 
station sheep, and 1,280 sheep, which I 
contracted to shear for neighbors at 
18c per head. I have three Wolseley 
machines, driven by a % h. p. oil en- 
gine. To attend to the three shearers 
employed I have to put on three shed 
hands: presser at $15 per week, one 
wool-roller and piece-picker at $15 per 
week, one picker-up at $15 per week. 
It is also necessary to have a man to 
attend to engine and machines. In my 
case, having a man on the place who 
was able to do this work I effected a 
saving as k gave him $15 per week and 
he also supervised the shearing. My 
wages run into $65 per week in the 
shed. The cook’s wages, award rates 
are $18 per week, cost me $10 as the 
shearer’s pay is 18s per week, between 
them making my wages up to $75 per 
week. The tucker cost within a frac- 
tion of $5 per week per man for four 
men, not including the cook, part of 
whose keep the shearers pay for. This 
brings my expenses up to $95 per week 
for four and a half weeks $440. Cost 
of shearing 5,208 sheep, at $7.50 per 
100 is $390. Benzine for engine cost 
$40. The cost of shearing not allow- 
ing for wear and tear of plant or any 
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outside work connected with the sheep, 
was $845 or about l6c per head. Wool 
presser’s wages and tucker come to 
$115 for which he pressed 121 bales 
wool at a cost of over 95c per bale. 

“During the shearing there was a de- 
lay of 29%4 hours of working time, lost 
through wet sheep, or about three and 
a half days, during which time I was 
paying the shed hands full wages, and 
providing them with tucker. This I 
consider most unfair, I think a very 
fair thing would be for the employer 
to find the employe in tucker only 
when the shearers consider the sheep 
too wet to shear. The present rates 
of wages for shed hands and the pres- 
ent shearing rates are out of propor- 
tion compared with any other work. 
The men are working under the most 
favorable conditions. In making his 
award Justice Higgins laid great stress 
on the cost of living, but he seemed to 
overlook the fact that the employer 
has to pay the extra cost as well as the 
employe. The small man cannot pay 
these outrageous wages, and the big 
man will have to do with fewer men, 
thus throwing an army of men out of 
employment to keep up the high wages 
for a few men. What is going to hap- 


pen if the award for the station hands 


comes into force it is hard to say. One 
thing I am confident of is that there 
will be one-third of the men at present 
employed out of work. The men never 
expected such rates, either for shear- 
ing shed work, or general station work, 
and their general remark is that it is 
over the odds. It is to be hoped the 
men on the land, large and small hold- 
ers, will fight this to the last ditch and 
not allow the greatest industry of Aus- 
tralia to be ruined.” 





COST OF RAMS 





I have been trying to figure out 
what should be charged against a ewe 
for bucking service but find the charge 
pretty high. The average life of a 
yearling ram when used on the range 
is a little less than three years. Ifa 
man buys ram lambs and uses them 
much the first season their average life 
will be considerably less than three 
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years. Experience indicates that at 
double the cost considering the 
smaller number needed, yearling rams 
are much cheaper than ram _ lambs. 
When one uses yearlings about 2% 
rams to the hundred ewes are needed 
on the range. Some use more and 
some less, but this is about the aver- 
age. Each ram then serves 40 ewes. 
In three years—his average life—he 
will serve a total of 120 ewes. Good 
yearling rams cannot be bought for 
less than $40 per head and by the time 
you go out and look for them and get 
them back home they have cost you 
around $45 per head. Now, if these 
rams serve a total of 120 ewes 
service will cost about 35 cents. 


each 


This 


11 


told me that he never got ten lambs 
fit to use out of the 30 ewes in two 
years and he figures they cost him 
close to $100 per head. Nearly every 
sheepman at one time or another has 
tried raising his own rams. Most of 
them have long since agreed that it 
was cheaper to buy them. Raising 
rams seems to be a business of itself 
and does not fit in well with the range 
end. 

Seems to me we ought to cut down 
this ram cost and the only way to do 
it is to make the rams live longer. I 
know of no way to do this except by 
giving them+better care throughout 
the year. To do this one has got to 
make preparation in advance. Pasture, 











is just calculating the first cost of the 
ram but more than that must be con- 
sidered, for a ram’s fleece will seldom 
pay the costs of his keep as it is ex- 
pensive to keep rams during the year. 
Unless one has enough rams to make 
up a buck herd they are little short of a 
nuisance. 

Although the cost of rams is pretty 
high it is cheaper to buy yearlings at 
$45 than to raise them yourself. I re- 
call one outfit that some years ago 
bought registered Oxford ewes with 
the idea of raising their own rams. I 
think about 30 ewes were purchased. 
After fooling with them for two years 
the owner just turned them in with 
the range herd and let them go. He 
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The Home of Mrs. Emma R. Yearian, Wool Grower, Lemhi, Idaho. 


feed and shelter must be supplied but 
the sooner we recognize this fact the 


better. C. X. JENES. 





FROM CENTRAL OREGON 





We are having a very dry fall in this 
part of Oregon. In September we had 
some rain that started the grass, but it 
has all dried up and it now looks as if 
it would freeze up before we got more 
rain. Hay is in demand at $20 a ton, 
but none for sale. Stock came out of 
the mountains in only fair condition 
and unless we get rain very soon, we 
shall face another long winter of feed- 


ing. 
BALDWIN SHEEP CO., Oregon. 
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APPROVES SOY BEAN MEAL 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 

In reply to your letter of the 11th 
inst. For a number of years a few of 
the farmers have been raising what 
they call “horse beans” which I believe 
to be very much like soya bean, (if you 
can send me a soya bean I will compare 
them). This has been fed to horses, 
cattle and sheep with excellent results. 
Until three years ago I never heard of 
soya bean being fed to sheep. Some 
one, I forget who it was, shipped ten 
sacks of soya bean meal to Boise and 
gave it to me with the understanding 
that I would see that some of the 
sheepmen gave it a trial; we fed ten 
lambs on it and those ten lambs were 
the best we had out of 3,000 that we 
fed for market. Since then we have fed 
soya bean two winters and believe that 
it is the very best feed for sheep. Five 
different outfits used it last winter near 
Boise and all report that they were 
perfectly satisfied. Nine outfits have 
already bought for this winter and as 
nearly everybody have already bought 
feed for the winter I do not believe 
there will be much more sold here. 
Nut size is the practical feed for feed- 
ing on the ground. Flakes and meal 
for feeding in troughs. Four-fifths of 
the Idaho sheep are fed on the ground. 

JOHN RIDENBAUGH, 
Sec’y, Idaho Wool Growers’ Assn. 





SHEEP AFFAIRS IN CALIFORNIA 


The sheepmen of this district have 
just disposed of their fall clip at 50 
cents. We have a spring and fall wool 
sale day. A certain day is appointed 
and all wool in this territory is placed 
in the local warehouse on or before 
that date, buyers coming from San 
Francisco. .The forenoon of the sale 
day is generally spent in “watchful 
waiting” on both sides, the wool men 
being afraid to offer, and the sheepmen 
refusing any price, expecting a raise by 
afternoon. But the combine gener- 
ally get the wool at their figure, the 
price varying from one to three cents, 
according to the clip. Shropshire wool 
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commands the best figure. The clip 
was short, some not being able to get 
sheared. The sheep business in this 
section is at a standstill. There are no 
new ones getting into the game, al- 
though a person at Healdsburg, 18 
miles south of us, is making a cam- 
paign to bring capitalists and the 
ranchers together on a 50-50 basis, the 
ranchers furnishing the land and the 
capitalist the sheep. Cannot say at 
present how the scheme is working 
out. I am afraid that “Mr. Money” is 
shy on account of the coyotes, as they 
are very bad in most sections of this 
part of the country. The ranchers are 
banding together paying men $40 per 
month and the bounty to trap and hunt 
over their ranges. ’ 


This has been a poor feed year and a 
big shortage of lambs. We received 
10%cents for our lambs, 4 to 6 months, 
weighing around 75 pounds. I breed 
my ewes to lamb in January, keeping 
them close to the barns and feeding 
during that period. I have plenty of 
shed room and on stormy nights you 
will find our sheep under shelter. Most 
of our lambs are born in these sheds, 
and as soon as possible after one is 
dropped, lamb and mother are re- 
moved to a separate stall in the barn, 
being kept there for a few days, then 
turned into a pasture with other sheep. 
They are rounded up every night and 
put under shelter. For motherless 


‘lambs we use warm cow’s milk, giving 


not over two tablespoonsfuls every two 
hours for three days, increasing the 
dose as the lamb grows older. A small 
dose of castor oil and a light injection 
of soapy water are used for ailing 
lambs with success. About the first of 
March the whole bunch is turned out 
on the hills without a herder, as all our 
ranges are fenced, and the sheep 
rounded up often to see how they are 
getting along. 

Some of my January ewe lambs were 
bred to have a lamb at one year, but I 
have found that the young ewes bred 
to lamb the second year make superior 
sheep. I am informed that on one 
large ranch, running ten thousand head 
of Shrops, early breeding is practiced, 
but unless you have a tremendous 
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amount of feed, I believe the practice 
is to be discouraged. 

We shear in May and September, 
and our lambs are ready for market the 
first of June. In conclusion will say 
from what I read, hear and see, the 
sheep industry in the United States is 
going back and I believe the other 
sheep countries are stocked as much 
as they will ever be. Even with the 
high prices the industry has its serious 
drawbacks. 

E. KINCAID, California. 





IMPORTED LINCOLNS 


Last September A. J. Knollin of 
Pocatello, Idaho, imported direct from 
England 50 head of yearling Lincoln 
ewes and 5 Lincoln rams. Parties who 
have seen these ewes report that they 
are unusually good. 

Following the ram sale, A. G. But- 
terfield of Weiser, Idaho, purchased 
from J. H. Patrick 25 Lincoln ewes 
that he imported from England last 
August. 

There is a demand for registered 
Lincoln ewes throughout the West. 
Several hundred could be sold but they 
are not to be had this side of the wa- 
ter. In fact, there are comparatively 
few registered Lincolns in America, 
the principal flocks being in western 
Oregon and in Canada. We doubt if 
many can be imported next year as it 
is too expensive to get them from 
New Zealand and the war greatly hin- 
ders exports from England. 





REGARDING ISOLATED TRACTS 


The article on isolated tracts in the 
October Wool Grower hit the nail on 
the head. We are up against that con- 
dition very badly here in Montana. 
Throughout the state there are isolated 
tracts that are impossible to fence out. 
When you enclose your range here, be 
it a thousand acres or 10,000 acres, out- 
siders feel at liberty to turn stock into 
your pasture on account of these iso- 
lated tracts, and you cannot fence them 
out unless you violate the law. 

CHAS. M. DOWLIN, Montana. 
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Co-operation In Farm Sheep 


\ XISTENT high prices for wool 
EK and mutton are exerting a wide- 
spread influence in making for 
increased maintenance of small farm 
flocks in regions of high-priced land 
and specialized systems of farming 
where formerly the farmers have been 
unwilling to accord the proper care 
and attention to this branch of life- 
stock husbandry. Heretofore these op- 
erators have claimed that they could 
not afford to raise market sheep con- 
sequent on the expense involved being 
disproportionate to the gross income 
which obtained from the work. In 
their sections, sheep farming was con- 


By GEORGE H. DACY. 


farms well located and fertile, acces- 
sible to the railroad where plenty of 
land, labor and feed are available ir- 
respective of land values, the farm 
flock merits a permanent place as one 
of the best mortgage lifting varieties 
of farm stock. 

Community sheep projects developed 
along the line of co-operative effort 
have frequently demonstrated the 
provident ability of the flocks to make 
good on poor fields and fertile lands, on 
$5 range land and $250 farming land. 
The get-together spirit, the bulked ef- 
fort of a community in a special line of 
endeavor usually pays where the pro- 
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Husbandry 


reason why it should not invoke sim- 
ilar results in the case of sheep. For 
example a district devoted to the pro- 
duction of quality Southdown mutton 
would soon develop a liberal patronage 
among the packing trade to the extent 
that practically the entire annual meat 
crop of the section could be sold by 
contract on the hoof at home. Fur- 
thermore the section would gain max- 
imum publicity as a.center for South- 
downs where a prospective breeder in 
a short time could purchase perhaps 
ten head or ten carloads as he wished 
of high quality breeding stock. 

Every breeder knows the material 








fined largely to the raising of purebred 
breeding stock which would command 
prices in the sale ring in exact accord 
with the type, quality and blood lines 
of the individual. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
farm flock will pay on any farm where 
proper experience, care and attention 
are available for the execution of the 
work, other conditions being equal. 
Naturally he admits that in regions 
where vagrant dogs abound without 
proper means of restraint, in sections 
where the land is low and marshy, in 
territory so remote from central mar- 
ket as to render transportation charges 
and losses in shrinkage excessive, that 
the sheep raising proposition is imprac- 
ticable and precarious. However on 


Harvesting Corn For The Silo. 


ject is efficiently and competently 
managed and operated. Lamb and 
wool clubs in various localities have 
gained top prices for the market pro- 
ducts of their members while they 
have been instrumental in sponsoring 
the use of better blood, the institution 
of improved methods of clipping and 
marketing the wool and in fathering 
methods of sheep management which 
minimize labor and wastes and maxim- 
ize the net earnings of the industry. 
The development of 
breeding centers where all the farmers 
of the organization in a certain locality 
would specialize in the production and 
improvement of one breed has proved 
practical and profitable in the case of 
dairy cows and horses and there is no 


community 











value of show ring records to be used 
in the selling talk when the attempt is 
made to dispose of breeding stock. He 
appreciates the fact that often at the 
show he will sell animals that captured 
fourth and fifth awards readily where- 
as it is more difficult to dispose of the 
blue ribbon winners because they are 
so much higher in price. The public- 
ity which a breeder gains by exhibit- 
ing his sheep at prominent shows pays 
good dividends in the way of future 
sales as the breed, type, quality and 
character of his flock are impressed 
on the minds of many spectators who 
perhaps at that immediate moment do 
not contemplate purchases but who in 
the future may wish to buy registered 
sheep. A community breeding center 
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would gain more sale productive pub- 
licity for its members as a region de- 
voted to a special breed of sheep of a 
certain type and quality guaranteed to 
be as represented or money refunded, 
than they could realize from attending 
all the prominent exhibitions in the 
country. 

A minor form of co-operation which 
has been followed to some extent in 
the Middle West has consisted in the 
leasing of purebred rams by their own- 
ers to a number of farmers in a section 
who could not otherwise afford to in- 
troduce such excellent blood into their 
flocks but who by working together 
were able to rent a ram during the 
breeding season and get their best 
ewes with lamb at a minimum expense 
per animal. Where this system has 
been practiced the renters have been 
responsible for the welfare of the ani- 
mal in transit and while he was in their 
community. They pay the owner a 
fair rental for the sire and in addition 
feed and care for the animal. This 
plan has been practiced in several dis- 
tricts for a number of years, the serv- 
ices of the rams being rotated so that 
dangers of in-breeding are eliminated 
while a good system of line breeding 
is favored. 

Another feasible method of flock im- 
provement in a locality where six to 
ten neighboring farms handle sheep is 
for the owners to co-operatively pur- 
chase enough registered rams of one 
breed to handle all the ewes and then 
to rotate the rams for service purposes 
from one farm to another, each owner 
paying for the service and towards 
the maintenance of the sires in pro- 
portion to the number of ewes that he 
breeds. In sections where the farm 
flocks are small this scheme is partic- 
ularly commendable as it eliminates 
the use of inferior blood because it is 
cheap and it also reduces the number 
of rams which have to be maintained 
in the section. It promotes quality of 
blood rather than quantity of blood on 
the part of the males. 


Co-operation in the purchase of 
purebred rams favors the grading up 
of the farm flocks of the contiguous 
territory. Typy rams of mutton con- 
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formation in a few generations will al- 
most revamp the makeup of the mar- 
ket sheep of a section which formerly 
had produced inferior mutton. Reg- 
istered mutton sires will transmit to 
their progeny the ability to fatten ec- 
onomically and rapidly, to accumulate 
fat in the places where the high priced 
meat cuts lie, to attain a unfiorm de- 
gree of market bloom when fat so that 
a carload will pass as one grade and 
not be subject to cuts in price and 
culling as a result of mixed, unevenly 
sized stock. In addition the use of 
purebred sires will soon improve the 
flock to the extent that the farmer 
will come to appreciate the value of 
purebreds as his resources become 
more abundant with the probable re- 
sult that he will market some of the 
grade ewes and replace them with 
purebred females. In this way the 
erstwhile feeder may ultimately be 
metamorphosed into a first class 
breeder. However even though the 
feeder always remains a feeder, he will 
use purebred rams just as long as he 
can notice improvements in the off- 
spring that will increase their value 
on the market. This ts why co-oper- 
ation in the purchase of rams should 
be vigorously boosted and applauded in 
every section where feeding sheep are 
raised which otherwise might utilize 
native and grade blood in the breeding 
production of market mutton. 


In farming regions close to market 
where the flocks are small, the indi- 
vidual owners usually have to sell their 
fat stock and wool to the local live- 
stock buyer. Often this man reaps 
enormous profits from the purchase of 
sheep on the hoof simply because the 
owner is not actively in touch with the 
market and hence not in a position to 
place a fair valuation on his animals. 
Even in the section which markets but 
a few loads of sheep a year the co-op- 
erative selling association has a place. 
It permits the sheep raisers to organ- 
ize and market their sheep by carload 
directly with the commission men. 
Furthermore it the proper 
shearing, grading and packing of the 
wool so that it may be sold in quan- 
tity to the best trade. 


favors 
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In localities where sheep husbandry 
is a major occupation the “get-to- 
gether” marketing club is a vital es- 
sential in securing the full market re- 
turns for the sheep and wool so that 
all the money may come to the pro- 
ducer instead of part of it being di- 
verted into the coffers of dealers and 
middlemen. In some farm sections ad- 
jacent to large market centers, prom- 
inent railroads provide special market 
train service either daily or once a 
week so that the farmers who have 
only a few sheep or lambs can carry 
them to market in this way at min- 
imum carlot rates. 
vice is only maintained in a zone sixty 
to seventy-five miles from the market 
and then on only a couple of trunk 
lines so that its beneficial effects are 
not far reaching. 


However this ser- 


Some localities which engage only 
in the feeding and fattening of range 
or mountain sheep for market have or- 
ganized themselves into co-operative 
buying and selling bodies as by such 
business practice they are able to se- 
cure better, more uniform stockers in 
quantity at a minimum expense both 
as regards cost per pound and freight- 
age charges than would be possible 
were these feeders as individuals to at- 
tempt to purchase the animals. Some 
of these clubs have even found it prof- 
itable to place purebred rams of the 
type which they favor in the produc- 
ing sections where they are accus- 
tomed to purchase their stock sheep. 
The benefits in the way of developing 
a better type of market sheep have 
been marked in the mountain regions 
of the South where this system has 
been practiced. 





NEW ZEALAND RAM SALES 


At this year’s ram sale at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, 3,894 rams were 
disposed of. Range rams sold at the fol- 
lowing prices: Lincolns, $17.50 to 
$62.50; Romneys, $5 to $45; Border 
Leicesters, $12.50 to $60; Southdowns, 
$7.50 to $24; Shropshires, $10 to $32.50; 
Corriedales, $25 to $65; Crossbreds, 
$12.50 to $87.50. 
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ADDRESS OF 
PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH 
MENOMINEE, WISCONSIN 





Mr. Hagenbarth said: 

“My friend, R. E. McLain, chairman 
of the Delta county board of supervis- 
ors, told me yesterday the story of the 
Texan who boasted that all his state 
needed to make it a paradise was a lit- 
tle better class of people and a little 
more moisture.” Some one in the audi- 
ence reminded him that Hell needed 
only that. I do not put your territory 
in the Texas class in that regard, but I 
do say that the prime necessity in up- 
per Wisconsin and the upper peninsula 
is more people and less brush and 
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certain, but nature designed this up- 
per country for livestock, and favored 
it in that regard as it favored no other 
section of our country. [f at the be- 
ginning you put in one and one-half 
sheep to the acre on only half your 
available land, with cattle in the low 
lying tamarack swamps which are ideal 
for this purpose, you can easily take 
care of eight million sheep and one mil- 
lion head of cattle. Let us see what 
this conservative figure would mean. 
It would create for you an asset worth 
at least one hundred and fifty million 
dollars where there is nothing today. 
It would return an annual gross earn- 
ing of twenty-five million dollars of 
wool, forty million dollars of lambs 
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one hundred millions to your annual 
gross earnings. Isn’t that a stake 
worth going after? Isn’t that a result 
worth uniting to bring about? 

“Under today’s conditions this is a 
patriotic duty. For the future it is an 
assured asset and the carrying out of 
the plans for which this favored section 
was created. One of the lessons of the 
great war is to teach us that now, to- 
day, it is our duty and opportunity to 
make America so great no nation or 
set of nations will ever again attempt 
to attack us. This is the hour for all 
sections to unite in making America 
what she can be made. Why not make 
our beginning here today? You men 
have it in your power to clinch the fu- 





woods. You have the best country on 
earth for livestock and grazing. It is 
a well known fact that the best stock 
is raised in the colder countries and 
that they produce the best wool. Sheep 
and cattle deteriorate in the warmer 
countries and that is why Texas and 
other southern states sends their young 
beef north to be invigorated and fat- 
tened. One of your four-year-old steers 
would weigh from 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds, against a weight for a sim- 
ilar steer of 1,100 pounds in Texas. 
“You have sixteen million acres suit- 
able for grazing. You can never hope 
to really become a corn country and 
your success with wheat may be un- 





A Last Look at the Summer Grazing Grounds. 


and mutton, thirty million dollars 
worth of baby beef and dairy products 
and the fertilizer value would add fif- 
teen million dollars to this estimate. 
Figure out what this means per capita 
to your three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. I am sure this can 
be done as I am that Iam here. I sin- 
cerely believe these figures can be 
doubled. This sounds big and it is big. 
“Livestock is the salvation of agri- 
cultural countries. It has built up the 
British Isles, it has made Germany 
powerful. When livestock passes away 
from a couritry farm production passes 
also. You can add one hundred and 
fifty million dollars to your assets and 


ture of your country and to erect an 
everlasting memorial to your patri- 
otism by taking advantage of the op- 
portunities of the present hour. The 
time is ripe now. 

“Stop and consider the actual con- 
ditions under which you find your- 
selves today. Consider, first, the pres- 
ent condition of the cattle and sheep 
industry ; second, the known quantities 
you have to deal with; third, the ways 
and means of doing what you wish to 
do. 

“Sheep are better than cattle as. an 
investment. The returns from sheep 
are two to one over cattle, on an area 
suitable for both. Sheep are more 
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easily handled. They furnish two 
crops; to-wit: wool and meat. There 
is today in this country a shortage of 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the wool 
needed for home consumption, com- 
pared with ten years ago. The United 
States consumes under normal, not war 
conditions, 600 million pounds of wool. 
We are only producing 270 million 
pounds. What an improvident people. 
We could produce all we need right 
here at home. A great part of our 
present shortage could be produced in 
this country of yours. 

“The day of apathy towards our live- 
stock is rapidly drawing to a close. 
The government is awake. Wisconsin 
and Michigan are aroused to the need 
of the hour. The trouble now existing 
in the cattle and sheep countries of the 
great west is not that the homestead 
law has brought in settlers to drive 
away the cattlemen, but it has per- 
mitted valuable holdings to come under 
the control of land sharks and speculat- 
ors who are driving the cattlemen to 
seek new fields for their flocks and 
herds. It is this fact which has de- 
creased the stock raising 35 per cent 
and made for you the greatest oppor- 
tunity which ever came to any section 
of the United States. 

“Your proposition is now one of sim- 
ple arithmetic. You know the range 
shortage today in the West. You know 
that the stock must be taken to some 
new and suitable ‘fields. You know 
that there is a surplus of breeding ewes 
available for the Upper Peninsula. You 
know that many old ewes, unable to 
cope with outdoor rigors in winter in 
the West, can be had on your farms, 
where they may be housed and fed 
during the winter and enjoy several 
years of usefulness. You know that 
you have a large acreage available for 
this great purpose, in the Upper Pen- 
insula. To try to develop a cornbelt 
would be a mistake. To try to make a 
wheat country might not pay. Why 
not seize the absolute knowledge you 
have that nature intended this to be 
the greatest sheep and cattle country 
in the world. 


“You are well organized here to han- 
dle the proposition. 


Yours is the one 








best available area for quick and defi- 
nite results. Is not the answer a sim- 


ple one? Stock is hunting a place to 
go. Here is a place hunting for 
stock. 


“The vital question now is to ways 
and means. You need an effective or- 
ganization in your cutover areas. Go 
to it like you did in the flying football 
wedge of school days. Get right up 
close to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture after you men of Wisconsin 
and Michigan have formed yourself in- 
to a solid and harmonious organization. 
Not to talk, but todo. You can quickly 
put in ten million sheep with the aid 
of the government departments, for 
our country has awakened to the great 
importance of this tremendous indus- 
try. Form an organization that will do 
business. Raise fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars a year for five years. The wool 
manufacturers will help, the packers 
will help, the lumber and land com- 
panies will help and so will the rail- 
roads. Go along on strictly business 
lines and the money will come easily 
and be spent well. 

“For Heaven’s sake, cut out all jeal- 
ousy among land companies, communi- 
ties and states. Bar any feeling be- 
tween the Wisconsin Advancement As- 
sociation and the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau. Now, men, get to- 
gether for the common good of your 
favored North. Let it be all for one 
and one for all. If you cannot sincerely 
unite with the opportunities which are 
yours today, then indeed your case is 
hopeless. 


“I suggest the creation of a develop- 
ment committee to make contracts 
with the sheep pioneers which you 
must have. Locate some of them in 
each state. Send two or three compe- 
tent men into the West with power to 
do business. Offer the breeders and 
ranchmen free use of your land for 
three years, charge them only the 
taxes for the next two years and after 
that let them begin to pay you the 
principal and interest on their pur- 
chase. Say to them, ‘Come and. we’ll 
show you that we have what we claim.’ 
By the force of example you can ad- 
vertise as in no other way, for every 
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successful pioneer brings in a score of 
others. You must have inducements to 
offer the newcomers, and these induce- 
ments must be on the square. The new 
settler is doing more for you than he js 
for himself. He is making all the rest 
of the land more valuable. We learn 
the lessons of today from the record of 
the past. Ohio was once just like your 
peninsula. Sixty years ago my father 
herded cattle on what is now the city 
of Chicago. 


“There is another prime advantage 
for the livestock man over the general 
farmer. The latter depends on means 
of transportation to reach his shipping 
point, while the livestock grower walks 
his product to the cars. 

“Much of your present northwestern 
advertising should be censored. It 
pays to state only the strictest facts in 
the most conservative way. This is the 
only publicity worth while. Make the 
frank and truthful statement that hard 
work will bring great returns, and that 
the people now here will reach out a 
helpful hand to the newcomer. Prom- 
ise and deliver the fair and square kind 
of an agreement to the buying settler, 
and do not charge him what the land 
will be worth after he has worked it 
for ten years. Be contented with a fair 
price for the land you sell, and give 
the buyer a chance to-make some of 
the profits for himself. 


“One of the great drawbacks in a 
pioneer country is the difficulty which 
the settler often has in borrowing 
money for development work. Organ- 
ize livestock loan companies and ad- 
vance the honest settler money for 
sheep, taking a chattel mortgage for 
your protection. Experience shows 
that this plan is one of the best for the 
country in which it is worked out and 
pays to those who lend a very hand- 
some return, with safety at the highest 
margin. The Federal Farm Loan banks 
are handling an ever-increasing amount 
of this sort of business, and livestock 
paper is now being rediscounted the 
same as other commercial paper by the 
banks of. this country. The settler 
needs money to build fences and sheds 
and to increase his herd. The overhead 
for 1,500 sheep is not much greater 
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than for a thousand, and one man can 
taice care of a thousand sheep, allowing 
for extra work during the lambing sea- 
son. The men who will come to you in 
this campaign are not millionaires: 
They are sons of western cattlemen 
who seek a better chance than they 
have in the West today. Welcome the 
husky youngster with grit, character 
and nerve, and help finance him. 

“Create a livestock committee to se- 
cure options on and to guarantee the 
settler a sufficient supply of winter hay 
at a fair price. It will take the new- 
comer two or three years to arrange to 
take care of his own sheep with hay 
from his own farm. He needs your aid 
in this matter for the feed of winter is 
an important and an expensive prob- 
lem. This committee should also take 
pioneers personally in charge upon ar- 
rival and assist them in finding loca- 
tions, as well as in other ways, such as 
securing fair freight rates, banking 
connections and a cordial welcome. 

“Sheep raising, I repeat, is a safe in- 
vestment and a staple industry under 
efficient and experienced management. 
No other kind of management should 
be experimented with. It is a tech- 
nical business and needs the supervi- 
sion of the trained young men now be- 
ing sent out from our agricultural col- 
leges. Pay them, and pay them well. 
It will be less expensive than making 
experiments in a business you have had 
no experience with and do not under- 
stand. Thousands of acres can be 
cleared by burning under careful condi- 
tions. Large amounts of land should 
thus be prepared for the coming of 
sheep and cattle. 

“We must reckon carefully and not 
be too optimistic. Every acre must 
produce annually 2,250 pounds of for- 
age.. Eight million sheep on sixteen 
million acres would be a splendid be- 
ginning. 

“You have the greatest sheep and 
livestock country in the United States 
if not in the world. Figuring on a nor- 
mal basis your cost per head per year 
at $7 and your income at a minimum of 
$8.80 you have an investment which 
speaks eloquently for itself, to say 
nothing of its side values to every foot 
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of your country. The opportunity is 
yours. What are you going to do about 


it today?” 





IDAHO PUSHING AHEAD 





The flockmasters of Idaho are doing 
as much as it is possible to do toward 
placing their business on a better 
foundation in order to keep all the 
sheep that they can in the future. 
Everywhere you go among sheepmen 
you see improvements going on, all 
for the purpose of handling the sheep 
in a better manner. Everywhere silos 
are being built and land prepared for 
the planting of a corn crop. A great 
many silos were built this summer. 
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never owned a farm have bought ir- 
rigated land this year and will raise at 
least part of their own hay and grain 
in the future. Some of these men have 
bought improved farms while others 
have purchased the raw land and are 
putting it under water. 

Several parties have bought choppers 
and will chop all their hay this win- 
ter, believing that it will save about 
20 per cent on the feed bill. 

Some men have sold out their range 
holdings and are scouting around in 
search of well located farms adjacent 
to forest reserves where a smaller 
number of sheep can be well handled. 

A great many ewe lambs have been 
brought into Idaho this year, most of 











Moving to the Winter Range. 


Mr. Butterfield I think built as many 
as three and he already had two. Many 
other sheepmen who had irrigated 
ranches built silos this summer and 
more are preparing to do likewise next 
year. It is being developed that silo 
corn grows about as well in Idaho as 
anywhere else, 20 tons to the acre be- 
ing a common yield. While 
thought a few years ago that sheep 
did not do well on silage, it has now 
been proven that it is an ideal feed and 
that few losses follow its use. As a 
milk-maker for ewes it beats every- 
thing else. 


it was 


A few years ago it was the custom 
for sheepmen to buy their hay from the 
ranchers in the irrigated sections. 
This is changing. Many men that 


them coming from Utah, Montana and 
Wyoming. B.C B. 





FROM NEW MEXICO 





The sheepmen of southeastern New 
Mexico, as a whole have enjoyed a 
prosperous year, not withstanding the 
dry winter of 1916 and 1917, followed 
by a dry spring and summer. Today 
the range conditions are very poor. 
The lamb crop saved last spring was 
not more than about 40 per cent, but 
the high prices received this fall for 
feeding lambs, make the net returns 
greater than the average year. Most 
of our lambs sold for 14 to 16 cents a 
pound, and our breeding ewes are sell- 
ing from $14 to $15 a head. 
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All of our 1917 wool clip that sold, 
brought 50 to 60 cents a pound but the 
greater part is still in the hands of the 
growers. On account of the shortage 
of feed on the range most of the sheep- 
men have sold 25 to 50 per cent of their 
flocks and now figure, by feeding 
plenty of cottonseed cake, they should 
be able to go through the winter in 
fairly good shape, but without an abun- 
dance of moisture during the coming 
winter months, we cannot expect to 
save but a small per cent of our lambs 
next spring. 

R. C. WORSWICK. 





WOOL CONSERVATION IN FORCE 





As a result of the meeting of 350 
wool manufacturers, merchants and 
others in New York City on Wednes- 
day of this week, called by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers and the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen & Worsted Manufac- 
turers at the behest of the Council of 
National Defense to work out a con- 
certed plan of wool conservation, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 
“Resolved, That for the purpose of 
meeting the earnest recommendations 
of the Committee on Supplies and 
Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense that the 
wool supply for the United States 
Army and Navy requirements be im- 
mediately conserved by the use of wool 
substitutes in fabrics for civilian wear, 
we, wool manufacturers of the United 
States, agree: 

“1. To place upon the market for 
the fall season of 1918 and for subse- 
quent seasons, so far as may seem 
necessary, as many lines as our respec- 
tive equipments will permit of fabrics 
containing a material percentage of 
other stocks than virgin wool. 

“2. To discourage the use of wool 
for purposes other than are essential 
for the comfort and health of civilian 
population. 

“We request the government to co- 
operate with the manufacturers to en- 
lighten the American people as to the 
need of conserving the wool supply of 
this country for their own welfare and 
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for the comfort and health of the men 
of the army and navy. 

“We authorize the present manufac- 
turers’ committee on wool conserva- 
tion representing the entire wool man- 
ufacturing industry, to take all neces- 
sary action to put into effect the fore- 
going plan.”—Commercial Bulletin. 





FROM WESTERN IDAHO 





Weare having a very fine fall in this 
part of Idaho. The sheep are all doing 
well. I purchased seven Lincoln stud 
rams of the Riddell breeding, which 
carry mostly New Zealand blood, and 
expect to have some good Lincoln 
rams from them next year. I am 
breeding 300 head of registered Hamp- 
shire ewes to imported rams. I have 
saved 50 head’ of good Lincoln ram 
lambs for the ram sale next year. 

CHARLES HOWLAND, Idaho. 





SHEEP RAISING ON FARMS 





My experience with sheep has been 
but four years, yet in that time I have 
learned that sheep raising on the farm 
is one of the most important industries 
for a diversified farm. The capital in- 
vested will double every year with 
very little attention, but if well man- 
aged will exceed that. Another fact, 
they are the only weeders for the farm 
by which you can turn all foul and ob- 
noxious vegetations into money with- 
out any expense. For instance, Jim 
Hill mustard, one of our most prolific 
weeds, has proven to be valuable in 
this country for hay. If cut at the 
proper time sheep like it and will 
thrive on it exclusively. 

There are some things that are 
drawbacks in raising sheep. The coy- 
otes are bad, but we must fight them. 
On the farm we must fence sheep- 
tight and I find the fence must be Al, 
for they will reach through and push 
it down, or eventually learn to jump it. 
Yet with all of these expenses and 
losses you will profit by keeping a few 
sheep. My farm consists of 400 acres 
with about 100 acres in pasture, with a 
creek running through, and I keep 200 


sheep on an average. My stock is . 
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Hampshire and I have been breeding 
with the best blood I can find—that 
everyone should do in order to better 
the wool grades as well as for mutton. 
There are several of my neighbors who 
have sheep and all of them have made 
good. Therefore, no one need be 
afraid to start in the business. Just 
give it the same amount of attention 
as you would your other stock and you 
will find your profits will be much 
greater on sheep on the capital invest- 
ed. This year my proceeds from a flock 
of 280 sheep were $2,082 sold in mutton 
and wool alone, and I sold a buck which 
I have not included, and still have left, 
with the lambs, 200 head. 
J. S. ROCKWELL, Washington. 





FEEDING LAMBS IN KANSAS 





Lewis Arthur, Neodesha, Kansas, re- 
ceived 5,109 lambs at Durango, Colo- 
rado, the last week in October, for 
shipment to his feed lots at Neodesha. 
These lambs averaged close to 70 
pounds, and cost 16% cents a pound, 
Durango. Many of them are fat, and 
Mr. Arthur is in a position to begin 
sending them to market the moment 
the situation takes a favroable turn. 
None of them will require more than 
ninety days for a finish, and weights at 
the market should run from 80 to 85 
pounds. Packers are taking more in- 
terest in fat lambs during the last week 
or two, and this looks like a safe deal. 
—J.A.R. 





WHAT WILL THE FEED COST? 





A Wyoming wool grower visited this 
office recently and spoke as follows: 
“T bought a carload of cottonseed cake 
today costing me $64.70 laid down at 
my railroad station. Now I have to 
haul that cake out to my range, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles. Four horses will 
haul three tons and it will take four 
days to make the round trip. It will 
cost me around $20 per ton to haul this 
cake; but if it only costs $15, it will 
stand me $80 per ton delivered, or four 
cents per pound.” 





Please get us a subscriber. 
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The 


ATEST developments of import- 

ance in the Boston wool trade, 

have been the securing of the 
promise of about 270,000 bales of Aus- 
tralian wool from the British govern- 
ment, of which 45,000 bales is to be sold 
at auction to the highest bidder, 25,000 
bales goes to the Navy Department and 
200,000 bales to the War Department. 
In addition to this, there is to come 
from India 20,000 bales of carpet wool, 
which is also to be sold at auction in 
the Boston market. This means that 
nearly 100,000,000 pounds of wool is to 
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Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


lished by the committee, were to take 
out of the market all the speculative 
tendency previously existing. For sev- 
eral weeks this held, but the fact that 
the wools bought for the War Depart- 
ment were not immediately offered to 
manufacturers, while at the same time 
further contracts were being given out, 
brought mill buyers into the market 
for suitable wools, and the same stim- 
ulated speculative buying among deal- 
ers. 

Late in October there was an active 
demand for low wools of all kinds, both 


sent to the wool trade in the name of 
the committee, saying in effect that 
“conditions make it desirable that at 
the present time there should be no 
speculative trading in the wool mar- 
ket,” and asking if the members of the 
trade “are willing to help accomplish 
this object by agreeing not to buy wool 
or tops from or sell them to dealers, 
and if unwilling to accept such an 
agreement, to advise the committee, 
stating reasons.” 

There was something of a flurry fol- 
lowing this communication, as_ the 














A Quealy Sheep Company Ram Sold at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


become available for the use of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, as soon as the req- 
uisite tonnage can be obtained. British 
shipping will be provided for the wool 
that is to be sold at auction, but the 
United States government must pro- 
vide for the shipment of the wool in- 
tended for the use of the army and 
navy departments. 

Another development of interest has 
been the effort made by the Committee 
on Wool Supply to curb the speculative 
feeling that occasionally gets out of 
bounds. First results of the govern- 
ment buying, and the publication of the 
list of maximum wool prices estab- 


foreign and domestic, but especially 
for scoured South-American second 
clip and lambs’ wool and carbonized 
wools of all descriptions. Part of this 
was of a speculative character, and un- 
der the influence of this demand, prices 
on all low scoured stock advanced 
quite sharply, and within the space of a 
fortnight, certain lots that were turned 
down at 90 to 95 cents sold at $1 to 
$1.10. Better wools were not seriously 
affected, but the tendency was so 
strongly upward that the Committee 
on Wool Supply felt called upon to 
take immediate steps to head it off. 
Accordingly, a communicdtion was 


smaller dealers and brokers felt as 
though its effect would be to practic- 
ally put them out of business. Uncer- 
tainty as to whether the effect of the 
desired pledge would prevent dealers 
from restocking when necessary 
caused the most feeling. This was so 
strong that the committee later issued 
another letter, in which it was stated 
that the response to the first letter “in- 
dicated that the members of the wool 
trade are in favor of discouraging spec- 
ulative trading, but desire as little in- 
terference as possible with the ordi- 
nary manner in which the business has 
been conducted, as long as this is not 
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opposed to the interests of the govern- 
ment. This committee does not con- 
sider it necessary to request the sign- 
ing of any formal agreement. It asks, 
however, for the support of all mem- 
bers of the trade in assisting to elim- 
inate speculative operations in all 
markets. Any transaction that depends 
upon an advance in wool values to 
yield a profit should be considered 
speculative.” 


While the effect of this was to cause 
less speculation between buyers, it has 
not prevented further advances in 
prices, notably for South American 
Lincolns. The last week in October 
saw a big movement in this grade, sev- 
eral thousand bales changing hands in 
the grease, in addition to various lots 
of scoureds of similar character. 
Where a month ago Buenos Aires 
Lincolns were selling at 64 to 65 cents, 
at the close the same grade had sold at 
68 to 68% cents, with some holders 
asking up to 70 to 72 cents. Even at 
the higher figure it would be impos- 
sible to duplicate these wools from the 
current offerings from South America. 

Transfers of South American wools 
for the month have included Buenos 
Aires Lincolns at 65 to 65% cents, sec- 
ond clip Argentine wools at 68 cents 
for threes and fours; 380 bales fives at 
65 cents; 250,000 pounds low South 
American at private terms; small lots 
Chubut Merinos at $1.60 clean; scoured 
Argentine lambs at $1.05 to $1.10; car- 
bonized Buenos Aires 46s to 48s at 
$1.10 to $1.25; 500,000 pounds Punta 
Arenas quarters at $1.30 clean ; 60 bales 
Concordia high three-eighths-blood at 
$1.50 clean; 100 bales Buenos Aires 
Lincolns at 66 cents; 200 bales various 
at private terms; large lines of carbon- 
ized and scoured second clip and other 
grades at $1.10 to $1.35 clean; Argen- 
tine Lincolns at 66 to 67 cents for good 
lines; Buenos Aires fours at 72 to 73 
cents; good lines of second clip and 
lambs’ scoured low quarters to three- 
eighths-blood, at $1.10 to $1.30. 


Conditions at the Cape have not 
much changed during the month, the 
negotiations between the British gov- 
ernment and Cape growers being held 
up by the refusal of a large section of 
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the Cape growers to agree to the Aus- 
tralian basis for the sale of their wool. 
Late advices from thence say that both 
American and Japanese buyers are op- 
erating freely, the only difficulty being 
the lack of tonnage. Two sailing ves- 
sels, have arrived at Boston during the 
month, and there is still considerable 
wool from the old clip awaiting ship- 
ment at South African ports. Boston 
houses have chartered other sailing 
vessels to come along later. 

There has been a big movement of 
fine scoured clothing Capes at $1.50 to 
$1.60 during the month, and also heavy 
transfers of defective scoured clothing 





Announcement 








@The 54th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool 
Growers Association meets 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan- 
uary 17, 18, 19, 1918. 
@The three days preceding 
this will be occupied by the 
American Livestock Assoc- 
’ jation at Salt Lake City. 


@You are invited to attend 
both Conventions. 


Special Railroad Rates. 











at $1.35, and several small lots of good 
combing wool at $1.70 clean. 

While much of the attention of buy- 
ers has been diverted during the month 
to foreign wools, domestic grades have 
by no means been neglected, Territory 
quarter and three-eighths-blood being 
especially active. Nor have fine and 
fine medium wools been neglected; in 
fact, trading has covered about the 
whole list fairly well. Early in the 
month, large sales were noted of three- 
eighths-blood Territory, at 70 cents for 
Montana, 68 cents for Wyoming, 68 to 
70 cents for Soda Springs and 65 to 67 
cents for Idaho, the scoured cost of all 
these being $1.40 to $1.50. Original 
bag wools sold at the same time at 68 
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to 70 cents for Montana and 64 to 70 
cents for inferior wools. Fine clothing 
wools were transferred at 60 to 62 
cents for Arizona and Idaho and 64 to 
65 cents for Montana, showing a clean 
cost of $1.65 to $1.75. Fine Idahos and 
fine New Mexicans sold in the original 
bags on the clean basis of $1.80 for the 
former and $1.70 for the latter. 


Other transfers of Territories in- 
cluded 100,000 pounds Wyoming quar- 
ter-blood at 68 cents ; 250 bags Wyom- 
ing half-blood at 65 cents, or $1.70 
clean; 125,000 pounds various at pri- 
vate terms; 250,000 pounds Wyoming 
half-blood at 68 cents, or $1.70 clean; 
100,000 pounds Wyoming _ three- 
eighths-blood at 70 cents, or $1.45 
clean; 50,000 pounds Soda Springs 
quarter-blood at 70 cents; 25,000 
pounds Soda Springs low quarters at 
66 cents; 50,000 pounds original Mon- 
tana at 65 cents; 20,000 pounds orig- 
inal Arizona at 50 cents, or $1.70 clean; 
100,000 pounds fine and fine medium at 
$1.70 clean ; good lines fine medium and 
half-blood, French combing order, at 
$1.70 to $1.75 clean; Soda Springs 
quarter-blood at 70 cents and Wyom- 
ing quarter-blood at 68 cents, both 
costing $1.30 to $1.35 clean; good lines 
of three-eighths-blood at 70 cents, or 
$1.30 clean; three-eighths-blood and 
quarter-blood at 70 cents for Soda 
Springs and 68 cents for Wyoming; 
1,000 bags original Colorado, running 
to half-blood at 64 cents, or $1.65 clean; 
100 bales California No. 2 at 70 cents, 
or $1.65 clean; 500 bags twelve- 
months’ Texas at 63 cents, or $1.70 
clean; 100,000 pounds fine and fine me- 
dium at $1.70 clean ; 50,000 pounds Soda 
Springs quarter-blood at 70 cents, or 
$1.35 clean; 500,000 pounds domestic 
and Territory low quarter-blood and 
braid at 65 to 70 cents; 10,000 pounds 
fine and fine medium at $1.70 to $1.75 
clean; 100,000 pounds twelve-months’ 
Texas at $1.75 to $1.80 clean; 100,000 
Montana, running to half-blood, at 
$1.70 clean; and good lines of Soda 
Springs wools, at 72 cents, or $1.50 
clean, for three-eighths-blood, and 70 
cents, or $1.45 clean, for quarter-blood. 


At the end of the month scoured 
values in this market are approximate- 
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ly $1.80 to $1.82 for fine staple Terri- 
tory, $1.70 to $1.75 for half-blood 
staple, $1.45 to $1.50 for three-eighths- 
blood staple, $1.25 to $1.35 for quarter- 
blood staple, $1.65 to $1.75 for fine 
clothing, $1.55 to $1.60 for fine medium 
clothing, $1.65 to $1.75 for twelve- 
months’ Texas and $1.55 to $1.60 for 
eight-months’ Texas. 


Considerable activity has been noted 
during’ the month in fleeces, though 
values have been steadily held. At the 
end of the month, Ohio fleece wool 
prices were about 82 to 85 cents for 
fine washed delaine, 75 to 77 cents for 
XX and above, 75 to 77 cents for fine 
unwashed delaine, 65 to 66 cents for 
fine unwashed clothing, 76 to 77 cents 
for half-blood combing, 75 to 76 cents 
for three-eighths-blood combing, 74 to 
75 cents for quarter-blood combing and 
67 to 68 cents for medium clothing. 


Transfers of Ohio fleeces for the 
month have included moderate lines of 
half-blood combing at 76 cents and 
half-blood combing and fine unwashed 
delaine at 75 cents; 100,000 pounds 
quarter-blood combing at 75 cents ; 50,- 
000 pounds fine unwashed delaine at 75 
cents; 100,000 pounds quarter-blood 
combing at 75 cents.; 50,000 pounds fine 
unwashed clothing at 68 cents; a large 
line of fine unwashed delaine at 75 
cents; 100,000 pounds quarter-blood 
combing at 75 cents; 100,000 pounds 
half-blood combing at private terms; 
25,000 pounds low quarter-blood comb- 
ing at 72 cents; a small lot of half- 
blood combing at private terms; a 
good-sized lot of fine unwashed delaine 
at 75 cents; 50,000 pounds fine un- 
washed delaine at 75 cents; 50,000 
pounds half-blood combing at 76 cents ; 
good lines of  three-eighths-blood 
combing at 76 cents and quarter-blood 
combing at 74 to 75 cents; 160,000 to 
170,000 pounds, including  three- 
eighths-blood combing at 75 cents, 
quarter-blood combing at 74 to 75 
cents, and XX and above within the 
range of 75 to 77 cents; and 575,000 
pounds various at private terms. 


Other fleeces are reported sold to the 
extent of moderate lines of Michigan 
fine unwashed delaine at 73 cents ; good 
lines of Indiana and Missouri 


half- 
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blood combing at 70 cents and three- 
eighths-blood combing at 66 cents; 
Missouri half-blood combing at 74 
cents; and a big line of Missouri quar- 
ter-blood at 74 cents. 

Little has been done in pulled wool 
during the month, with the exception 
of a fair movement in B supers, which 
have sold on the basis of $1.10 to $1.20 
in the grease, the clean cost ranging 
from $1.40 to $1.50, with some choice 
lots held at the end of the month at 
$1.55. 

Receipts of wool at the port of Bos- 
ton for the month of October, as com- 
piled at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, were 23,051,601 pounds, includ- 
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pared with 21,025,072 pounds for the 
same month last year. Total shipments 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1917, were 239,- 
752,399 pounds, compared with 265,- 
003,154 pounds for the same period in 
1916. 





EXPORTS OF MEAT 





The exports of meat in 1916 showed 
a great increase over the figures for 
the year preceding the European war. 
For example, exports of beef and beef 
products increased from 148,000,000 
pounds in 1914 (year ending June 30) 
to 444,000,000 pounds in 1916; fresh 
pork increased from less than 3,000,000 





The Least Profitable and the Most Profitable Lamb in Nebraska Feeding Experiment. The 
Large Lamb Gained 41 % lbs ; the Small Lamb Lost 2 lbs. 


ing 17,293,788 pounds domestic and 5,- 
757,813 pounds foreign. This total 
compares with receipts of 11,621,105 
pounds, including 8,996,221 pounds do- 
mestic and 2,624,884 pounds foreign, 
for the same month last year. 

Total receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 
1917, were 434,286,991 pounds, of which 
189,766,177 pounds were domestic and 
244,520,814 pounds were foreign. This 
compares with a total of 390,888,363 
pounds for the same period in 1916, of 
which 185,107,508 pounds were domes- 
tic and 205,780,855 pounds were for- 
eign. 

Total shipments for the month of 
October were 26,841,151 pourids, com- 


pounds to 63,000,000 pounds; and cured 
pork products from 405,000,000 pounds 
to 925,000,000 pounds. 


Except in the case of pork products, 
the exports for 1917 do not show any 
very large increases over 1916. The 
following figures represent quantities 
exported during the ten months ending 
April 30, 1916 and 1917: 


1916 1917 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Fresh beet ccc. .. 176,700,000 152,300,000 
Canned DECC -cccccccsme 34,600,000 47,300,000 
Pickled cured beef 33,600,000 49,300,000 
BACOD 1 cncesnnenemee 483,400,000 555,900,000 
Hams and shoul- 

GOUW a. sicetslacnes .. 232,700,000 222,000,000 
Te oa! cncepnenobanana 332,400,000 389,900,000 





Total . ccsnnsnnel, 293,400,000 1,416,700,000 
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THE OLD EWE FOR THE EAST 





Hugh Sproat, Boise, Idaho. 

I have been watching with consid- 
erable interest the endeavor to restock 
the East with sheep, and cannot un- 
derstand the position taken by many 
authorities, that the ewe lambs should 
be peddled out to the farmers. The 
West can take care of practically all 
the first-class ewe lambs we raise; it 
is the old ewe that is or ought to be 
shipped. There is a system practiced 
in Scotland that certainly should be- 
come general here. The hill flocks 
there correspond to our range flocks 
here. All ewes are culled out at about 
six years of age, some at five, and sold 
to the farmers on the arable farms. 
This is generally done about the end 
of September. The ewes are then 
bred for April lambing, the lambs sold 
in August.and the ewes fattened off 
and sold, generally about Christmas. In 
the meantime another bunch has been 
bought. 

This system practiced here would 
lead to a more economic use of every 
ewe. Up to five or six years of age the 
ewe is well able to stand up under 
range usage, but after that age is 
reached the expense of winter-keep 
rises steadily as also do the losses. 
Such a ewe, however, is just at her 
best for raising lambs, and it would be 
a poor farmer indeed who could not 
raise 150 per cent of lambs from a six- 
year-old bunch of good Western ewes. 
It is just the fact that they twin so 
heavily that makes the old ewes so pre- 
carious to handle on the range. A ewe 
covers many miles in the course of a 
week on our sparse vegetation when 
compelled to rustle a living on our 
ranges ; the ewe loaded down with twin 
lambs is the first to quit. That is where 
our percentage went last spring. The 
ewes with twin lambs did not answer 
the final roll call. Take such ewes, 
however, and see they are well fed, ex- 
ercise them enough to keep up their 
vitality, and they will repay the farmer 
for all the care and attention given 
them. 

The Western grower today is han- 
dling his old ewes as best he can. He 
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generally breeds them where at all pos- 
sible for February lambing, as they are 
not compelled under that system to 
forage for a living, and when turned 
out on the range, an old ewe with lamb 
or lambs, at foot makes a better show- 
ing than she would with the lambs still 
unborn. The lambs coming in Febru- 
ary are ready for the July market, giv- 


ing the mother the month of August - 


without the lamb draining at her, dur- 
ing which time she picks up in condi- 
tion very fast. Such a ewe would ship 
to the Eastern markets for delivery 
there the last days of August giving 
lots of time for flushing on the pas- 
tures before breeding for early lambs 
again, or arrangements could: be made 


‘for September breeding on the range 


for October delivery when the differ- 
ent parties understood each other. 
Cases are on record in Scotland of the 
sheep being taken from the same farm 
for fifty years by the same buyer. 


The Eastern farmer breeding for 
early lambs should have them disposed 
of by the last of June, letting the ewes 
fatten up during July and August, or 
holding them for winter feeding while 
having another bunch coming along for 
breeding purposes. . Under this system 
he would be both a breeder and a 
feeder. 


The Western grower, assured of a 
market for his ewes at six years of 
age, could devote more of his endeav- 
ors to raising lambs suitable for his 
purpose. It would lead to vast improve- 
ments in breeding, curtail the expense 
of wintering and reduce losses during 
the winter and spring very appreciably. 
The Eastern farmer, perhaps a man 
new to the industry, would be starting 
with ewes that knew their business, 
and every grower who has endeavored 
to make a lambing with a bunch of 
yearling ewes knows what that means. 
If our country is going to get back into 
the sheep industry, the old ewe must 
receive first consideration. 


Our Western wool industry, in my 
opinion, has turned the corner, the 
homestead bug-a-boo is not so menac- 
ing. Ifa piece of land will not support 
a family and pay the taxes thereon, it 
is going on the market. Most of the 
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patented land, unless in the recognized 
and successful dry farming districts, is 
for sale, and will soon go for the pur- 
pose for which it is best adapted, and 
we are sure after seeing the valiant but 
unsuccessful attempts misguided men 
have made, that it is not farming. The 
640-acre homestead will enjoy a cer- 
tain popularity for the reason that 
many people think it is the last call, 
now or never, for a homestead. The 
land is going back where it should al- 
ways have been, viz. grazing land, 
neither politicians nor department of- 
ficials can make it otherwise. Without 
any consideration for the stock indus- 
try of the West, such gentlemen did 
their best to kill it, indirectly, it is true, 
but none the less, almost murder. A 
calamitous war has shown the govern- 
ment where we stand. The hue and 
cry has been raised for more wool, 
more meat, more systematic use of our 
resources., The politician has to leave 
the stage in this war of nations, he has 
no place; patriotism must supplant pol- 
itics. Instead of being harrassed at 
every hour, encouragement is coming 
our way. Honest business is in the 
saddle. If you happen to be the owner 
of ten thousand ewes, you are no 
longer a sheep baron, you are a god- 
send. Men of experience are in de- 
mand in all industries, any suggestions 
by competent men receive every con- 
sideration. Our government has started 
out to re-establish our great industry. 
The man devoting his life’s work to the 
sheep industry should have every pro- 
tection; any interference with his 
work, unless compensating along other 
lines, should immediately call for a 
protest. As a class the wool grower 
has not been aggressive enough. We 
have had a few men who have not been 
backward in complaining when they 
had a grievance, but they have never 
been supported by the rank and file of 
the industry. We still have such men 
and they need our assistance; we can 
depend on them to make a reasonable 
protest when a protest is necessary. 
We can trust their judgment in all 
questions pertaining to our industry. 
Let us show our appreciation. 





A new subscriber, please. 








as ~*~ 6m OU Dl OO CUO CU lUlUC 
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A SUMMARY OF 
WYOMING AFFAIRS 





October is the shipping season for 
the central Wyoming sheepman, and 
the time when he gets his herds ready 
for breeding season and winter. The 
lambs go to feed lot or market, and 
the old ewes that have outlived their 
usefulness on the range go to a beet- 
pulp lot or a cornbelt farmer who feeds 
them hay and grain and from some of 
the better ones raises a crop of lambs. 
This fall has been generally favorable 
as to weather conditions for working 
herds and making deliveries. A light 
snow about the middle of the month 
caused little delay, while a good snow 
and cold snap with record low temper- 
atures the last days of the month (7 
degrees on the 29th) found most 
lambs shipped out. 

The most aggravating factor this 
year was railroad service, or rather 
lack of it. Bulk of lambs go to Colo- 
rado and the North Platte valley, and 
the road which traverses this territory 
has a monopoly and is notorious for its 
lack of livestock service. Cars ordered 
in July for a certain date in October 
were not furnished within one to two 
weeks of that date, and the shipper 
could get no information as to when 
cars would be supplied. It would seem 
as if some railroad officials would 
learn some time that livestock cannot 
be piled on a platform or in a stock- 
yards, like hardware, and simply await 
the royal pleasure of a dispatcher and 
loading crew. Until they do livestock 
growers must calculate a loss on their 
product in getting it from range to feed 
lot or market. 

Counts at loading stations this fall 
proved lamb percentages this year to 
be about 40 per cent of normal; many 
were not that large. Condition of 
lambs generally was good, excepting 
those from a few localities which ex- 
perienced drouth during the summer. 
Bulk of lambs in this section went to 
north Colorado feed lots, with a few to 
Nebraska and Iowa. 

Nearly every outfit in eastern Wyo- 
ming has reduced its ewe bands this 
fall and several large concerns have 
gone out of business, all due to the 
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taking up the range by homesteaders. 
Most of these ewes have gone out of 
the state, although some bands have 
gone to the Union Pacific country and 
some into the Lander country and the 
Big Horn Basin, where the dry farmer 
has not yet appeared. These good ewes 
sold mostly at $15 to $17. One bunch 
of yearlings west .of Casper has 
changed hands several times since late 
in the summer. The grower sold at 
$15, and the latest transfer is reported 
this week at $20. 

Those who are continuing in the 
business, on a largely reduced scale, are 
taking every possible precaution 
against untoward weather conditions 
this coming winter. Nearly every 
range owner of livestock is laying in a 
supply of cotton cake or hay or both. 

The annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association is to be 
held at Douglas January 9th to 11th, 
1918. This time has been selected in 
order to allow all in attendance to go 
from here to Salt Lake City to the Na- 
tional Convention the following week. 
“Doc” Wilson, the live president of the 
association, is exerting every effort to 
make this convention the best and most 
interesting meeting ever held in the 
state, and no sheepman who has any 
interest whatever in his business can 
afford to miss this meeting. It is the 
one time in the whole year for sheep- 
men to get together, renew old ac- 
quaintances and make new ones, and 
altogether consider and devise ways 
and means for protecting their inter- 
ests and promoting their general wel- 
fare. Take a vacation, combine busi- 
ness with pleasure, and attend your 
state and national conventions. They 
need you and you need them. 

ROSCOE WOOD, Wyoming. 





FROM MONTANA 





I like your magazine very much and 
read every word init and have ob- 
tained some good results from your 
paper. We have had a very dry sum- 
mer and hay is high, from $15 to $20 
per ton. Sheep are in excellent con- 
dition to start in the winter. Nearly 
every sheepman’ saved his ewe lambs 
and pretty nearly everyone is thinking 
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of feeding corn or cottonseed meal. I 
have 2,000 ewes to commence the win- 


‘ter with and have 200 tons of hay and I 


also have 5,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. We are thinking wool will be 
from 60 cents up, some say a dollar, but 
that looks very high. 

FERD H. HOFFMAN, Montana. 





SOUTH AFRICAN WOOL 





The British government last year 
and again this year fixed the price of 
wool in Australia and in Great Britain. 
This fall she attempted to fix the price 
to be paid for South African wool. The 
proposal was to pay 31 cents, the same 
as is being paid in Australia. To this 
the South African farmer strenuously 
objected, for he has been selling ‘his 
wool to American and Japanese buyers 
at the same prices as obtain in this 
country. Several meetings have been 
held in South Africa but a definite de- 
cision has not been reached. It now 
appears as though the Boer farmer 
would win out for Great Britain cannot 
afford to cross him very much. 





ALFALFA WEEVIL 





Your interesting journal is much ap- 
preciated by me. I am always glad to 
hear what the other sheepman is do- 
ing and of the success he is making. 
Not to show partiality, will say that all 
the articles in the October number are 
weighty and good. “What Is a Ram 
Worth,” page 31, October number, is 
right to the point and reminds me of 
what the cowman said: “A good bull 
is half the herd and a scrub bull is the 
whole d——m thing.” 

It seems from what J. H. R. said, 
page 27, that there is a war on between 
the hay producer and the sheep feeder. 
It is about the same in this locality. 
We usually pay about $5 for hay. As 
everything is on the advance, about 
double ordinary prices, the sheepmen 
would gladly double the hay price and 
pay $10, but they will not pay that $15 
and will soon put in big orders for meal 
cake, corn, etc. 

I am sure to a certainty that if the 
people of Idaho and adjoining states 
knew that the alfalfa weevil is here and 
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has come to stay there would be very 
little baling and shipping, and hay 
would soon be very cheap. 

The government agricultural man, 
Mr. Murray, showed the writer the al- 
falfa weevil as far north as Sugar City 
and said it could be found all along the 
line. M.A. N., Idaho. 





TWENTY-SIX YEARS 
WITH SHEEP 





We enclose you our check for $10 
for your Red Cross blanket fund. We 
have meant to send you this money be- 
fore, but the matter has slipped our 
mind, and was called to our attention 
in reading your magazine yesterday. 
We wish you success in your efforts. 

After running sheep here in Wyo- 
ming for the past twenty-six years, we 
have just sold all our sheep. We have 
waited many years for the sheep busi- 
ness to come into its own, and hate to 
quit the game, but the writer has 
reached an age when he is no longer 
able to stand the hardships of range 
life, and so feels that it is time to quit. 

The winter range in Carbon ard 
Sweetwater counties is the best for 
years. The sheep are going into the 
winter in very good shape, and after 
the worst winter ever, last season, we 
can hardly expect another hard winter. 
However, the growers, do not intend to 
be caught napping, and are laying in a 
lot of hay and cottonseed cake in case 
of need. 

H. D. BLYDENBURGH, Wyo. 





OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 





The Christmas number of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower will be mailed on 
December 20. We are endeavoring to 
make it an unusually attractive edition 
and feel that we shall accomplish this. 
We wish to suggest that those desiring 
to place advertisements in the Christ- 
mas number must have the copy reach 
our office by the fifth of December. 
We believe it would also be desirable 
from the standpoint of all concerned if 
sheepmen would make a Christmas 
present of one year’s subscription to 
the National Wool Grower to some 
friend or employe. 


COST OF HANDLING SHEEP 





Said an Idaho grower to our repre- 
sentative: “I don’t believe one can 
safely estimate the cost of handling 
sheep at this time. Things are advanc- 
ing so rapidly in price that it is not 
safe to figure on the future. I know 
one thing though and that is that it 
cost our outfit right at $1.25 per day 
to board our men during the month of 
September. Of course, they did not 
eat that much, for they waste large 
quantities of food. You cah’t say 
anything to them about this or they 
quit and there is no one else to be 
had.” 





ARIZONA SAVES EWE LAMBS 





Conditions in Arizona are much the 
same as in previous years at this time, 
November first. The sheep are leaving 
their mountain ranges in splendid con- 
dition. We have had as fine a summer 
in the mountains as one could have 
asked for. Two-thirds of the sheep- 
men have saved all or a part of their 
ewe lambs, although the prices were 
great inducements to dispose of all 
lambs. The foothills and “desert” 
ranges do not seem to have as much 
dry feed as usual this fall, but water 
and good browse seem plentiful. We 
do not look for rain usually until near 
the first of January. If rains come 


then it is better than a “50-50” bet we 


will be lambing on green feed by 
February first. The leasing of “desert” 
state land is in a chaotic condition; 
nearly all “desert” selections have been 
held up in the land office for reasons 
better understood by the officials per- 
haps than by the sheepmen. Trailing 
conditions are becoming harder each 
year. H. J. GRAY, Arizona. 





EWE LAMBS 





The Delta Live Stock Company, of 
Olathe, Colorado, sold about 2,200 head 
of ewe lambs at Kansas City October 
29th and 30th, at $16.75 per cwt., 
weights from 63 to 70 pounds. These 
lambs were bought for a party at Kit 
Carson, Eastern Colorado,:and were 
shipped to that point, where they will 
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be held as breeders. Transactions in 
ewe lambs at the markets has been 
pretty common practice this fall, but 
usually in small lots, one or two car- 
load bunches, and at one time early in 
October as high as $18.50 was paid for 
ewes sorted out of a drove of lambs.— 


J. A.R. 





GOATS FROM OREGON 





Joseph. Allstodt, Heppner, Oregon, 
had 470 goats at Kansas City October 
29th, which weighed 73 pounds and 
sold at $6.85. Mr. Allstodt said stock- 
men in his section were going into the 
winter with comparatively small num- 
bers of livestock, their hard experience 
of last winter putting them on their 
guard. In that section there is a large 
amount of wheat hay on hand this sea- 
son, that is, wheat cut just before it 
ripened, and cured up, head and ll. 
The price of this hay is now $28 a 
ton. The past summer was dry in that 
country, and feed crops were cut short 
to some extent, and Mr. Allstodt ex- 
pects to make other shipments before 
winter closes in—J. A. R. 





FEEDING LAMBS 





The San Luis valley, Colorado, is a 
great potato, hog and sheep country. 
The reports show more than 164,000 
lambs shipped out of the valley this 
fall besides the large quantity that will 
be fed on the pea fields. Our railroad 
facilities are not equal to the demands 
and shipping is retarded. Breeding 
ewes are selling at from $12.50 to $16 
per head, and the supply is limited. 
The farmers raised a large quantity of 
feed, but the range is shorter than us- 
ual this year. However, sheepmen in 
general anticipate a good market next 
year, which will be needed at the pres- 
ent price of ewes and feed. 

S. S. YODER, Colorado. 





IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





The sheep in this locality are in good 
shape although feed is growing quite 
scarce. Everyone is looking forward 
to a rain. 

ALFRED KUHN, California. 
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FIXING THE PRICE OF WOOL 





During the month since our last is- 
sue there have been few developments 
in the government price fixing plan as 
it relates to raw wool. Probably the 
only action bearing upon this matter 
at all was taken when the Wool Com- 
mittee of the National Defense Council 
late in September sent a circular letter 
to wool dealers asking them to cease 
trading between themselves. In effect 
this limited the dealer to making sales 
to manufacturers only and the action 
was taken to eliminate speculation. 
We think this was very proper action 
and it should be observed by the wool 
trade. 

We have received no word or intima- 
tion indicating that the government in- 
tends to fix the price of wool, but we 
do know that it is strongly opposed to 
speculation in wool. It is just possible 
that if speculation becomes general, 
either on the part of the wool grower 
or wool dealer, the government will 
take appropriate action to limit it. It 
seems to us that this is one of the years 
when there will be very little specula- 
tion. Wool is high and is going to re- 
main so. Growers are fairly well. ad- 
vised as to the value of their wool and 
we believe it would be impossible to 
contract wool from the grower at this 
time or within the next several months. 
It is also doubtful if the dealer would 
attempt to contract when he knows 
that the government looks with dis- 
favor upon speculation. 

The general attitude of the govern- 
ment toward livestock producers has 
been very fair indeed, and we antici- 
pate that no action will be taken that 
will injure the producer. Of course, if 
wool growers should start to contract 





their wool long before it is grown, the 
government would undoubtedly cancel 
the contracts and might take the wool 
over at a fixed price. We cannot be- 
lieve, however, that this is a possibility. 





THE NATION’S WOOL SUPPLY 





The U. S. Bureau of Markets has 
taken a census of the supply of all 
kinds of wool in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers on September 30. 
This census shows on hand 388,594,596 
pounds of grease wool; 64,635,849 
pounds of scoured wool, and 24,330,015 
pounds of pulled wool. Assuming that 
the stock of scoured wool shrank 50 
per cent, it is equal to 128,271,698 
pounds of grease wool. As the census 
only covered wool in the hands of deal- 
ers and manufacturers, it is safe to as- 
sume that 25,000,000 pounds of grease 
wool remains outside such hands. We, 
therefore, believe that it is a safe esti- 
mate that this census shows the equiv- 
alent of 566,196,309 pounds of grease 
wool on hand October 1, 1917. Of this 
amount, however, 38,843,693 pounds is 
listed as carpet wool. Deducting this 
from the total we have left 527,352,716 
pounds of wool for clothing purposes. 
The Boston Wool Trade has reported 
that through the assistance of govern- 
ment officials Great Britain has now 
released for export to the United 
States 75,000,000 pounds of Australian 
wool and that part of this is now on the 
way to this country. Then the 1918 
clip of this country will equal 275,000,- 
000 pounds. Adding this to the wool 
available on October Ist, we have a 
grand total supply of 877,352,716 
pounds in sight for next year. 

How long should this wool last? 
From 1903 to 1912 our average yearly 
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available supply of clothing wools was 
398,653,102 pounds. In 1913 the avail- 
able supply was 384,926,713 pounds; in 
1914, 441,014,406 pounds; in 1915, 526,- 
823,246 pound; in 1916, 712,529,402 
pounds. The enormous supply avail- 
able in 1916 was occasioned by unsually 
heavy imports and it does not repre- 
sent the consumption of that year as 
much of it was carried over and is now 
included in the census figures for 1917. 
Our normal consumption of clothing 
wool before the war was approximate- 
ly 400,000,000 pounds. If we assume 
that the army will require 100,000,000 
additional pounds in the next year, 
then we will need a total of 500,000,000 
pounds. This would leave us a balance 
of 377,352,716 pound on October 1, 
1918. 





AS THINGS GO 





It is only a few years back since the 
entire country was greatly alarmed 
over the predicted exhaustion of our 
supply of lumber. Less than ten years 
ago the favorite subject of magazines 
was a discussion of the existing waste 
in lumber resources, and a prediction 
of the rapidly approaching moment 
when man would go unhoused and un- 
warmed because of the absence of tim- 
ber. Now we have before us a circular 
issued by the Forest Service setting 
forth the fact that the use of substi- 
tutes is replacing lumber to such an ex- 
tent as to be seriously affecting the 
market for timber. The report indi- 
cates that in many lines where lumber 
was formerly used cement, tile, iron 
and other substitutes have now entire- 
ly replaced it and will replace it to an 
even greater extent in the future. This 
report adds that if the lumbermen are 
to retain their field for lumber at all 
they must adopt more progressive 
methods, such as advertising their pro- 
ducts, etc. How strange this all seems 
to one who remembers the clamor 
about our disappearing timber. To our 
mind it simply shows that the future 
cannot be predicted. We are now 
alarmed about our supply of coal and 
petroleum, but ten years hence some 
new product may have arisen which 
will largely replace them. 








WOOLEN CLOTHING | 





The National Council of Defense has 
recently communicated to manufactur- 
ers of woolen good its desire that dur- 
ing the balance of the war less all- 
wool goods should be turned out and 
more goods adulterated with cotton and 
shoddy should be produced. The pur- 
pose of this order, of course, is simply 
to conserve as far as may be possible 
America’s supply of wool. With this 
the wool grower is in hearty accord 
and will do the best possible to help 
the nation in meeting its needs. Now 
that adulterated woolen goods have 
very properly received the sanction of 
the federal government, we _ believe 
that the government should go farther 
and endeavor to protect the consumer 
in the purchase of these goods by re- 
quiring that the manufacturer stamp 
all cloth made by him, showing exactly 
what its composition is. Nothing will 
be gained from a national standpoint 
by adulterating woolen goods if the 
retailer is permitted to sell these goods 
as all-wool at all-wool prices, and that 
is exactly what will be done unless the 
government takes appropriate action 
to prevent it. 





THE MAIN PRODUCER 





By reason of unusual publicity the 
attention of the ‘masses is now di- 
rected toward encouraging farmers 
and others to engage in sheep breed- 
ing. Certainly such a program is 
laudable and there are no doubt many 
farms in the country that may be im- 
proved by the addition of a few sheep, 
but the public should not lose sight of 
the fact that now and in the future the 
very great percentage of our supplies 
of wool and mutton will be produced 
by the man who is now in the sheep 
business and who understands it. New 
breeders may assist in meeting our 
needs, but to successfully handle sheep 
a man must almost be a sheep special- 
ist, and he certainly must have a very 
sound knowledge of sheep character 
before he can succeed in the business. 
Thus it would seem from a national 
standpoint very appropriate if the 
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country would take measures to pro- 
tect and foster the sheep that we al- 
ready have instead of turning its en- 
tire attention toward the creation of 
new flocks. Assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the great bulk of our 
country’s wool will always be produced 
in that territory lying west of the Mis- 
souri River. 

It is in this country best adapted to 
sheep that the sheep has the fewest 
friends. There is hardly a Western 
state that has not in one way or an- 
other enacted legislation with the in- 
tention of retarding the production of 
sheep. Idaho, for instance, a state bet- 


ter adapted to sheep husbandry than to: 


any other phase of agriculture, has a 
law on its statute books which prohib- 
its sheep from grazing upon public 
lands which have previously been 
grazed by cattle. It has another law 
which prohibits the trailing of sheep 
within two miles of an inhabited dwell- 
ing. These two measures were en- 
acted simply for the purpose of pre- 
venting an extension of the sheep busi- 
ness. In Nevada and in parts of Cali- 
fornia a special tax is levied against 
sheep using the public domain. Hun- 
dreds of small cities throughout the 
West have enacted regulations pro- 
hibiting sheep from using their water 
sheds. Salt Lake City in the very cen- 
ter of our country’s. sheep industry, 
recently legislated sheep off the side 
street which the sheep have used for a 
quarter of a century in going from 
their summer to their winter range. 
When one becomes familiar with the 
vicissitudes that the sheep has encoun- 
tered, it is surprising that we have as 
many of them as we have. Probably 
a little more kindly feeling on the part 
of the people toward existing flocks 
will do more to bring forth an adequate 
supply of wool and mutton than any- 
thing else that can be done. 





A TIME FOR RETRENCHMENT 





The supply of labor available to the 
necessary and important industries of 
the country is becoming very short. 
All branches of agriculture are suffer- 
ing for want of labor, and this is par- 
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ticularly true of our sheep industry, 
Wages of men employed about sheep 
have advanced to almost prohibitive 
levels and even at these prices the sup- 
ply of labor is in no wise adequate to 
meet the needs. Sheep herders have 
become so scarce that in many cases 
men have had to throw their bands to- 
gether and in other cases incompetent 
help has been placed in charge of the 
sheep, which has been followed by big 
losses. However, we do not complain 
about this, for the sheepman must bear 
his share of the burden of this war 
the same as every other person, and we 
do not believe that the lot of the wool 
grower in this regard is any more un- 
fortunate than that of dozens of other 
equally important industries. We do 
not believe that the sheep herders or 
sheep labor as a class will be exempted 
from the draft, no matter how strong 
a pressure may be brought to bear 
upon our military authorities. No 
doubt every industry feels that it is 
about as important as the sheep indus- 
try, and all of them are making appeals 
to Washington for elimination of their 
employes from military service. Nat- 
urally, the government must draw the 
line somewhere and we think it acts 
wisely in not eliminating any particu- 
lar class of labor as a class. 


We think, however, that the situa- 
tion could be greatly relieved if the 
President would appoint a commission 
on construction and allow that com- 
mission to determine what promotion 
work should be yndertaken during the 
time of the war. At this moment of 
great labor shortage we have in mind 
a fifteen-storied building that is being 
constructed almost within a stone’s 
throw of our office. This building is 
to replace one that has been in service 
for close to half a century and which 
could have remained in service until 
this war was over. By the construc- 
tion of a new building dozens of em- 
ployes are withdrawn from every chan- 
nel to the great detriment of the com- 
munity at large. This is simply an il- 
lustration and might be multiplied by 
thousands more of like character. It 
seems to us, therefore, that there 
ought to be some military authority 
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that would indicate to the public what 
construction is necessary and what is 
not. 





OUR PATRIOTIC FUND 





After the declaration of war with 
Germany, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association started to raise a fund to 
be presented to the. American Red 
Cross Society for the purchase of 
woolen blankets for its hospitals. 
President Wilson. and Ex-President 
Taft have both appealed to the Amer- 
ican people to support the Red Cross. 
It is beyond question the most useful 
organization of its kind in the world, 
and we are proud that wool growers 
have contributed to it so liberally. Be- 
low are the donations not previously 


; listed: 

Previously acknowledged .......... $5.279.00 
John Casabonne, Hailey, Wyo...... 10.00 
D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Idaho....... 25.00 
M. J. Finlayson, Antelope, Oregon 50.00 
J. W. Hamilton, Sugar, Idaho...... 10.00 
Benjamin J. Hill, Piper, Montana. . 10.00 
Jack Creek Land & Cattle Company, 

MOPOtONG, (WYO, § i. dye cheb 0 0c neless 10.00 
§. W. Johnson, Medicine Bow, Wyo. 10.00 
John McDonald, Mt. Vernon, Oregon 10.00 
Archie Prior, North Yakima, Wash. 10.00 
G. Prior & Son, N. Yakima, Wash. 15.00 
Ramage Bros., Lost Cabin, Wyo... 10.00 
John R. Stewart, Loa, Utah........ 10.00 
Ellen G. Stewart, Loa, Utah....... 10.00 
J. P. Van Houten Co., Shoemaker, 

Pow Mexico. 2.54 052th sO Se 50.00 

INE 5d chevaardtecserwaveisty piasasioneie $5,519.00 





“RELAINE” 





A Substitute for “Shoddy” 





On account of the reproach read into 
the term “shoddy” by the popular 
mind, those whose business has been 
the reclamation from used clothing, by 
a process which thoroughly disinfects 
the product, of the wool fibre so useful 
to mankind from time immemorial, 
have been seeking to find another name 
perhaps more appropriate, and cer- 
tainly less suggestive of sham. 

Certain combinations of words such 
as “recovered wool,” “reclaimed wool,” 
and even “waste,” have been suggested 
to take the place of the opprobrious 
term but these have been objected to, 
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either as too long, or, in the case of 
“waste,” as too inclusive. The desired 
but elusive term must therefore be a 
single word which shall convey the full 
meaning of the words, “reclaimed 
wool.” 

Hence the single word in our title, 
“Relaine,” which is the conjunction of 
the prefix “re” and the noun “laine,” 
both taken from the French, and mean- 
ing, respectively, “anew” and “wool.” 
Thus “relaine” is “wool anew,” i. e., 
reclaimed wool.—Commercial Bulle- 
tin. 

Editor’s Note: The effort to find a 
new name for shoddy is simply an ef- 
fort to find a word that will deceive 
the public. The term “shoddy” has 
been used so long that all people know 
its meaning. Ifa new name could be 
found it would take the public probably 
half a century to find out just what it 
meant, and during that interim shoddy 
would parade as a respectable com- 
modity. 

The name “Relaine,” suggested by 
the Bulletin, should prove eminently 
satisfactory to the manufacturer of 
shoddy, for it is thoroughly deceptive. 
It not only entirely conceals the word 
“shoddy,” but it deceives the consumer 
into the belief that he is buying goods 
made of new wool. As the Bulletin 
suggests, the word “Relaine” is a com- 
bination of re and laine, which means 
“wool anew.” But shoddy is not “wool 
anew;” it is wool that has been used 
from one to twenty times and each 
time it was used it became more 
worthless. If shoddy is to be named 
Relaine, then some of it should be 
called Re-Re-Re-Re-Re-Re laine. The 
man who speaks with his hands who 
deals largely in shoddy would find this 
a difficult word to handle. We grant 
that certain limited quantities of 
shoddy have considerable virtue but 
the great mass of shoddy deserves but 
one name, “shoddy,” and nothing else 
would adequately describe it. 





SHEEP IN TEXAS 





Coryell County is near the center of 
Texas. It is somewhat broken and 
well suited for stockraising as well as 
farming. Cattle, horses and mules are 
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the principal stock, but we have a few 
sheepmen in the county. Burnet and 
Lampasas Counties, southwest adjoin- 
ing counties, have a good many sheep. 
Our sheep are mostly Delaine and 
Merino, but we have commenced 
breeding to the Rambouillet during the 
last few seasons. We.store and sell 
our wool at Lampasas; received 53% 
cents a pound this year. Most lambs 
are dropped during February and 
March. Drouth this year has caused 
our lambs to be a little undersized. 
Cottonseed is now worth $66 per ton 
and cake $52; nearly everyone sells his 
seed and buys cake. There is no trad- 
ing in sheep; nothing for sale. 
W. R. WHITEHEAD, Texas. 





NORTHWEST SHEEP MARKET 





The sheep market in the Portland 
Union Stockyards throughout the 
month of October has been operating 
under extremely steady conditions. 
There has never been a time in the 
month with the demand for all classes 
of sheep was not greater than the sup- 
ply. There has been a constant tend- 
ency towards gradual increase of prices 
paid, especially in the killer classes. 
Considerable tendency is_ evident 
throughout the Northwest to increase 
the holdings of heavy operators and to 
increase the number of smaller oper- 
ators, so that the general opinion is 
for a substantial increase in the wool 
clip for the year 1918 as well as an in- 
crease of the lamb production because 
the great bulk of sheep being wintered 
this year will be breeding ewes. So far 
as our investigations show, there is a 
smaller percentage of wethers being 
carried over for shearing purposes than 
in normal years. The prices prevalent 
throughout the greater part of the 
month .and obtaining at this writing 
are as follows: Yearling wethers, 
$12.50 to $13.00; wethers and feeder 
wethers, $12 to $13; western lambs, 
$14 to $15. There is a heavy demand 
for breeding ewes of all classes with a 
steady preference extending towards 
the coarse wool breeds and the medium 
coarse wool breeds at $12 to $18 per 
head. 

G. W. HENDERSON, Oregon. 
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When the War 
Shall Cease 


And Normal Conditions again prevail, market 
values will adjust themselves as the law of sup- 
ply and demand dictates. The Wool Grower, 
however, may feel assured of a continued broad 
demand for his products, since the curtailed 
range practically prevents an abnormal overpro- 
duction. 


The Unusual Demand for meat and wool at the 
present time makes it, not only a Patriotic Duty 
for sheepmen to increase their production to its 
fullest capacity, but is likewise a sound business 
investment. 


The Satisfactory Outlook may well be increased 
by the knowledge that whatever the market,— 
full values may be secured through the intelli- 
gent co-operation of a Reliable Marketing 
Agency, whose Ability is Widely Known and 
Recognized by the Western Sheepmen. 


Their Sales Record not only show highest sales 
on Fed and Range lambs for the Season, but, 
what is more important, their daily Sales Record, 
shows a consistency in securing highest market 
values that will bear your closest scrutiny. 


Your Welfare Is Theirs, for upon their ability to 
serve you Honestly and Efficiently depend their 
continued success. How well they have served 
others and Can Serve You, if unknown, can best 
be told by many of your neighboring sheepmen, 
who consign their shipments direct to 


W.R. Smith & Son 


“‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep”’ 
Union Stock Yards 


John Smith Wm. R. (Bill) Smith Chas. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 


Omaha Chicago 
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Everything 


Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide 
Salt, No. 1 Salt, Pickle Salt, 
Mined Rock Salt, No.2 Sheep 
Salt and especially the famous 
sulphurized rock salt of which 
we were the originators. 


We never lose a customer because 
we give quality and accord honor- 
able treatment. We are in busi- 
ness to stay. 


Inland Crystal Salt 
Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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THE SITUATION IN MONTANA 





By Frank W. Tubbs. 


NTERING Montana from the East 
one is struck with the manner in 
which the huge flocks of sheep 

that ranged over the plains section of 
the state a few years ago have been 
decimated. Even as recently as five 
years ago driving out from Glendive 
or Miles City, flocks dotted the land- 
sape everywhere. Under new condi- 
tions one may ride miles without sight- 


ii Bing a fleece. The plains country is out 


of the sheep business as it was con- 
ducted a decade back when Montana 
was literally full of wethers and im- 
ported annually from the -~ breeding 
ground further west thousands of year- 
ling wethers, placing it at the head of 
the list of wool producing states. Be- 
tween settlers, advancing cost of feed 
and winter losses the industry has been 
hit hard. The settler is not a sheep- 
man and it is doubtful if he ever will 
be. The big outfit has disappeared 
forever. 


A statistical statement of losses last 
winter when Montana had two sub- 
arctic seasons crowded into one is im- 
possible. Some who were fixed to feed, 
or had favorable locations escaped 
without serious damage; others lost 50 
per cent or more, but the industry as a 
whole received a staggering blow. A 
small lamb crop was the result and the 
only solace the flock owner has is cur- 
rent high prices at the market. 


Extensive preparations 
made to feed during the coming winter. 
Flocks are too valuable to take the 
tisk of annihilation during storms. 
Enormous quantities of cottonseed and 
oil cake have been contracted and will 
be hauled out on the range that it may 
be accessible. Feed stored in town 50 
to 100 miles away from the flock is of 
as much practical value in a blizzard 
as if it were in a warehouse in Kansas 
City. The sheepman has learned the 
bitter lesson that he must have feed 
with the sheep so that when grass is 
deeply buried in snow, or a crust forms, 
he can throw a bag of cake on horse- 
back and scatter it amongst the flock. 
Little feed is needed by this method to 


are being 
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tide over a critical period. Feed has 
been climbing and should the coming 
winter be severe, expenses of carrying 
flocks through will be enormous, but 
the owner has assurance of a high wool 
market next spring and every animal 
he can carry through will pay for the 
trouble. 

Railroads are charging all the traffic 
will apparently bear. It costs $12 to 
haul a ton of feed from Minneapolis 
to eastern Montana points, making net 
cost about $65 per ton and the price is 
steadily advancing. Those who neg- 
lected to make early contracts are now 
having an opportunity to realize their 
error. Hay is quoted anywhere from 
$15 to $25 per ton and when a sheep- 
man attempts to purchase any consid- 
erable quantity he finds that it is not 
for sale. 

There was considerable summer feed 
in the plains country, but grass did not 
make sufficient growth for hay and 
there will be a famine in that commod- 
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ity before spring. Little time has 
elapsed since hay was plentiful at $4 
to $6 per ton in Montana and the new 
condition which may be relieved for 
several years has prompted flock own- 
ers on steadily contracting range to get 
out from under. The only effective 
method of doing this is by ordering 
cars and a shortage of rolling stock has 
hampered the liquidation process. 
Early in November Montana roads 
were several thousand cars_ behind 
with deliveries and the Great Northern 
was compelled to declare a livestock 
embargo. An impression exists that 
70-cent wool and $17 lambs mean afflu- 
ence for the Western sheepmen, but 
those who jump at this conclusion fail 
to reckon with the vicissitude in many 
varieties that has overtaken him. 
Everybody in the business is imbued 
with a determination to ship down to a 
point where he can winter safely and 
many are cleaning up slick and clean. 


Montana is practically out of weth- 








unregistered rams. 
will take lambs. 


Wanted — Hampshire Rams 


I want from 50 to 75 Registered Yearling Hampshire 
Rams---if they are extra good would take purebred, 
If yearlings are not obtainable 
They must be big, heavy boned rams. 


Address A. A. COVEY 


1211 E. First South Street ° 


— Selt Lake City, Utah 








FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN 











10 room modern home 
in the best residence 
district of the city with- 
in easy distance of Uni- 
versity of Utah and Pub- 
lic Schools. 





Write or Phone 


E. Q. KNOWLTON, 


In care of Century Printing Co. 
Phone Wasatch 1801 
235 Edison St., Salt Lake City. 
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Cotswold Rams 


For Sale—40 purebred Cotswold Ram 
Lambs at $25.00 per head. 


A. N. MURDOCK, Sugar City, Idaho 








“SHEEP DISEASES” 


Just published; 237 pages; 75 illus- 
trations of breeds; poisonous plants, 
parasites, etc. Written from a western 
standpoint; complete, concise and prac- 
tical. Price, $2.50, postpaid, from 
author. 


DR. E. T. BAKER, Moscow, Idaho 











Rams 
FOR SALE 


We have the following rams for 
sale in car lots or less. 


150 Hampshires, 
Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


300 Hampshires, 


Lambs. Purebred, unregistered. 


100 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Registered. 


75 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. 


500 Shropshires, 
~ Yearlings. 


Purebred, unregistered. 


Purebred, unregistered 


Also some very good unregis- 
tered, but purebred yearling 
Hampshire ewes. All of these 
sheep are range run and big, 


fine type, heavy boned stuff. 


Address all communications to 


Brown Bros. Sheep Co, 


Twins Falls, Idaho 
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ers and as in Idaho the business has 
gone on a ewe and lamb basis. Ten 
years ago the bulk of Montana hold- 
ings consisted of wethers and wool 
was the principal product. Growers 
have learned how to play safe and ewe 
flocks will be their standby. Winter 
feeding will be light and after Janu- 
ary 1 it will be a case of moving the 


stuff to feeding stations east of the. 


Mississippi River where it can be put 
in decent condition and sent to the 
butcher. Around Big Timber and in 
the Yellowstone Valley the season’s 
feeding has been reduced 50 per cent 
compared with last year and much of 
the stuff is being held merely to con- 
sume beet tops. When feed gives out 
it will be shipped, provided cars can 
be had. 


There is a general disposition to hold 
ewes and flockmasters will winter as 
many females as they can feed, realiz- 
ing that the 1918 lamb crop will be val- 
uable and that the price of wool will 
compensate the board bill. In the ag- 
gregate, however, Montana will winter 
many thousand fewer sheep than last 
year, its present holdings being the 
smallest in twenty-five years. Should 
the winter prove severe speculators 
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will be able to buy up a lot of stuff to 
be shipped out for feeding purposes. 
Many ewe lambs have been held, but 
flocks have been closely culled for old 
stock, which succumbed in large num- 
bers to hardship last winter. The set- 
tler has played havoc with the natural 
grasses over much of the plains region, 
forcing dispersal of many large bands, 
In the Redwater and “lower” countries, 
I was surprised at the manner in which 
the industry has been crippled. Cus- 
ter, Dawson and Rosebud Counties 
were literally animated with sheep a 
few years ago, but at the present rate 
of depletion the industry will soon be 
extinct in that territory. Such ship- 
ping points as Fort Benton, Glasgow 
and Malta, formerly sheep towns, rare- 
ly see a flock. Over large areas the 
settler has destroyed buffalo grass and 
weeds have taken its place. No won- 
der wool is scarce and alarm is ex- 
pressed over growing mutton scarcity. 


LANDS --- FARMS 


50,000 Acres 
Sheep, Cattle and Swine. Free Book and Map. 
Liberty Bonds taken in payment for lands. 
Menominee Abstract & Land Co, 
Box 64-W Menominee, Mich. 











fit. For particulars address— 


Sheep and Ranch For Sale! 


5000 Ewes, 2000 Ewe Lambs 


We offer for sale our entire outfit consisting of ranch, range, water rights, 
all sheep, rams, horses, pack outfits, wagons, dipping vats and shearing 
shed, together with everything needed to ccnduct an up-to-date sheep out- 


Box 109, Eureka, (Eureka County,) Utah 








lands in America today’”’. 





A NEW HOME FOR SHEEP MEN 


Sheep men need more grazing land---Marinette County, 
Wisconsin, has the grazing land and needs more sheep--- 


Let’s Get Together! 


Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of the National Wool Growers Association, 
says —‘‘the cut-over grass lands of this locality constitute the best livestock 


Our sheep bulletin and full information free; write 
today tt—SKIDMORE LAND CO., Dept. F., Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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All this region was a natural sheep 
couitry and with proper management 
the industry could have been placed on 
a permanent basis. The Jordan and 
Big Dry sections have practically aban- 
doned sheep. When I was there a few 
wecks ago, the Pope & Perry and Wil- 
liamson outfits were cleaning up and 
there will not be a single big outfit left 
when 1918 is ushered in. 

One inquires in vain for the promin- 
ent sheep concerns of other days. The 
Rea boys and “Charlie” Baer have quit 
and between them they carried a quar- 
ter of a million head in the periods of 
plentitude. J. B. Long & Co., who for- 
merly carried 150,000 wethers have 
made a 75 per cent cut. Fred Long no 
longer has sheep interests; Bragg & 
Ellis of Big Timber have quit and 
“Link” Wilson of Miles City has gone 
the way of the rest of them. Spencer, 
Main & Heitman of White Sulphur, 
the Martindale Sheep Co., and others 
prominent during the bonanza period 
have joined the liquidation procession 
and will never be reinstated. .Most of 
the “old fellows” are out. A few new 
ones have started small bands, but un- 
der new grazing and feeding conditions 
running large bands in the plains coun- 
try will be impossible. 

The future of the sheep industry in 
Montana concerns the mountain region 
in the west end of the state. Here, I 
believe, it is actually gaining ground. 
If the mountain section, with its forest 
reserve grazing resources, could get a 
lamb for every ewe annually, it would 
produce a lot of wool and mutton, but 
this year the lamb crop was but little 
better than 50 per cent. This region 
will stabilize the industry, producing 
better and bigger lambs, but there is 
no hope for the plains country. The 
last big range in the eastern part of the 
state is on the Crow reservation where 
J. B. Long and Harry Snyder are run- 
ning several large bands. The sheep 
industry of Montana in the future will 
be in the hands of the small rancher in 
the mountain country who cannot farm 
successfully and must use livestock to 
make the most of his opportunities. 





The National Wool Grower always 
is in the market for new subscribers. 
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CATTLEMEN CHARGED WITH 
STARTING FOREST FIRE 





San Francisco, Oct. 29.—Three cat- 
tlemen, W. J. Davis, Henry Hewlett, 
and Nitch West, were arrested yester- 
day at Elk Creek in the Stonyford dis- 
trict of the California National Forest 
on the charge of willfully setting a for- 
est fire on October 23. The warrant 
was sworn to by a Forest officer be- 
fore the United States Commissioner 
in San Francisco, and served by the 
United States Deputy Marshal. The 
three men waived a preliminary hear- 
ing and were bound over to the Federal 
grand jury and admitted to bail. The 
maximum penalty for willfully setting 
a forest fire is $5,000 fine or two years’ 
imprisonment, or both. The fire which 
it is claimed these men set has burned 
over ten thousand acres and is‘ still 
burning, although now under control. 








Shropshires 





Strong, vigorous, pure bred 
Shropshire Rams, single or 


car load lots. Inquire of 


J.R. BLOOM 
Dixon, - California 
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Lincolns 


15 Imported Lincoln Rams 
100 Lincoln Ram Lambs 


(Sired by Imported Rams) 


100 Lincoln Ewes 


(From 1 to 4 years old) 


R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ontario, Can. 
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ROMNEYS 


MORE WOOL—BETTER MUTTON 








| 
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Champion Ewe 1916 International 
Delivery After 


MY STUD RAM December [5th 


Just the thing for a top cross on range ewes. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
MARK HAVENHILL 


162 CAMPUS AVENUE 


AMES, IOWA 

















A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City. 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 

Exposition. 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 














Rambouillets 


American Merines 
WE offer a large number 


of extra choice Ram- 
bouillet range rams as well as 
single stud rams. 
We also offer American 
Merino rams in any sized lot. 
Our rams are all rugged 
and healthy and have always 
given good satisfaction. 
Everything sold for 1917 


except 20 stud rams. 








BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 











One of Our Ewes. 
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U. S. FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION BULLETIN 





The main purposes of the Food Ad- 
ministration as to hogs are four: To 
see that the producer at all times can 
count on a fair price for his hogs so 
that it will be profitable to him, to see 
that the farmer increases the number 
of hogs bred, to limit the profit of the 
packer and the middlemen and to elim- 
inate speculation. 


All these purposes are necessary be- 
cause we must have more hogs, so that 
the ultimate consumer shall at all times 
get an adequate supply of hogs at the 
lowest feasible price. 


We shall establish rigid control of 
the packer. Fair prices to the farmer 
for his hogs, we believe, will be 
brought about by the full control which 
the Food Administration has over the 
buying of the Allies, our army and 
navy, the Red Cross, the Belgian Re- 
lief and the neutrals, which together 
constitute a considerable factor in the 
market. 


The first step is to stop the sudden 
break in prices paid for hogs at the 
central markets. These prices must 
become stable so that the farmer 
knows where he stands, and will feel 
justified in increasing hogs for next 
winter. The prices so far as we can af- 
fect them will not go below a minimum 
of about $15.50 per hundredweight for 
the average of the packers’ droves on 
the Chicago market until further no- 
tice. 

We have had, and shall have, the ad- 
vice of a board composed of practical 
hog growers and experts. That board 
advises that the best yardstick to 
measure the cost of production of the 
hog is the cost of corn. That board 
further advises that the ratio of corn 
price to hog price on the average over 
a series of years has been about twelve 
to one (or a little less). In the past, 
when the ratio has gone lower than 
twelve to one, the stock of hogs in the 
country has decreased. When it was 
higher than twelve, the hogs have in- 
creased. That board has given its 
judgment that to bring the stock of 
hogs back to normal under present 
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conditions the ratio should be about 
thirteen. Therefore, as to the hogs 
farrowed next spring, we will try to 
stabilize the price so that the farmer 
can count on getting for each 100 
pounds of hog ready for market, thir- 
teen times the average cost per bushel 
of the corn fed into the hogs. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of 
this statement. It is not a guarantee 
backed by money. It is not a promise 
by the packers. It is a statement of 
the intention and policy of the Food 
Administration which means to do 
justice to the farmer. 

JOSEPH P. COTTON, 
Chief of Meat Division. 





RANGE LAMBS IN THE EAST 

A drove of 3,000 Arizona lambs 
weighing 71 pounds was sent to a New 
York feeder in September, cost in Ari- 
zona 15 cents a pound. Lambs from 
New Mexico weighing 50 pounds went 
to the same district in New York, 
which cost 16 cents a pound in New 
Mexico. The arizona lambs were fed 
for an early finish, and they are now 
moving to Buffalo, along with other 
Arizona lambs finished in Michigan, 
and are selling at $17 to $17.50. So 
far this season the eastern markets 
have failed to show a satisfactory mar- 
gin above the western markets, due in 
some degree to a good crop of Virginia 
lambs moving to Jersey City. But the 
New York feeders like the western 
range lambs, having bought them for a 
number of years, and they will con- 
tinue to buy them.—J. A. R. 





COLORADO HAMPSHIRES SOLD 





I have practically sold all my bucks. 
Have some April and May lambs but 
expect to be able to carry them over. 
Found many responses to the “ad” in 
your: paper and will use it as the me- 
dium next season to bring me in touch 
with those wanting Hampshires. I 
will have about 150 for the trade. My 
ewes are starting in the winter in the 
best of condition and all were bred to 
imported rams in August and Septem- 
ber. A. W. RUCKER, Colorado. 
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LAND PRICES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 





The present price of unimproved 
land in-Southern Rhodesia is about 6s 
7d per acre, but varies according to its 
situation and general character. In 
the case of farms already surveyed for 
allotment, the cost of survey is in- 
cluded in the price of the land. Farms 
suitable for mixed farming are about 
1,250 acres in extent. Stock farms, 
which are only granted in areas suit- 
able for ranching, vary in size up to 
about 6,000 acres. Larger areas for 
ranching purposes, up to an extent of 
53,000 acres, can be obtained in the 
more remote districts. The extent of 
land so granted depends largely upon 
the amount of capital which the appli- 
cant is prepared to invest in his ranch- 
ing operations, e. g., an applicant for a 
ranch of 21,000 acres is required to 
possess a capital of not less than £4500 
incash or stock. The price of ranching 
land averages about 2s 10d per acre. 


| —P.R. 





KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 





Sheep and lamb receipts here in Oc- 
tober were 181,113 head, a decrease of 
57,942 head from same month last year. 
As in September, western Colorado 
furnished the greatest number, Utah a 
fair number of shipments, New Mexico, 
the Panhandle, south Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arizona sending shipments, be- 
sides local territory. No fed lambs 
have been received as yet, but there 
should be shipments of stubble field 
and corn field lambs within a short 
time. The range run is about over, 
thought western Colorado loaded some 
fair sized shipments the last week in 
October. 

The fat lamb market has not had 
much support during October, except 
for one or two mild upward spurts. 
There was a fair advance the last two 
days of October, but weak reports from 
Chicago and eastern markets took the 
edge off on November Ist. On Octo- 
ber 4th best range lambs sold at $18.50, 
extreme top for the month, and on 
October 24th the best brought $16.85, 
the low spot. In native lambs $18 was 
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the high point, and $16.50 the low, for 
best lambs. Feeding lamb prices de- 
clined gradually during the month, and 
closed the month at $16.50 to $16.75, 
with choice light western feeding 
lambs worth $17. Old fat ewes sold up 
to $11 the last days of the month, 
wethers $12, yearlings $13. Feeding 
yearlings sell at $12 to $13.25. Breed- 
ing ewes declined materially the last 
half of October, demand falling off 
after heavy frost in the corn country. 
Old breeders close the month worth 
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$10.50 to $12.50, young breeders up to 
$14, yearlings showing least decline, 
and selling up to $17.50, ewe lambs for 
breeding purposes at $16.75. Range 
goats sold at $6.50 to $6.85, goats re- 
turned from native territory after a 
season of “browsing” at $7.25. Re- 
ceipts in November will fall short of 
normal, though the supply should be 
larger than in November last year, 
when 99,372 head arrived. 
J. A. RICKART, 
Market Reporter. 





RAMBOUILLETS 























America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet Ram for 
which I paid $1325.00 at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


I am breeding registered Rambouil- 
lets of the most select type. 


DELL PRATT, Moneta, Wyo. 


Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 


r 





vat 


Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload, 

— your careful inspection of our 
ae 5 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








This flock carries many prizes 
in the West. 


We are sold out for 1917. We 
desire to thank our patrons for 
their liberal support. Later 
we will announce our offering 
for 1918. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 








Phone 111. P. 0. Box 219 

















One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One o1 My Stud Ewes 





WASHINGTON STATE FAIR 
SHEEP SALE 





Wm. Hislop. 

The First Annual Sheep Sale held at 
N. Yakima, Wash., on September 20 
and 21, was a decided success. 

The Yakima Valley has become fa- 
mous for the production of early lambs 
and in order to do so has always sought 
after good rams. At the sale, breeders 
in the valley and those from neighbor- 
ing states showed their appreciation of 
the worth of-breeding sheep possessing 
quality. The attendance was large and 
was augmented by the facts that the 
sale was held on the State Fair 
Grounds, during the fair. 

The top of the sale was $300, paid by 
H. S. Coffin of N. Yakima, Wash., for 
a yearling Rambouillet ram consigned 
by John H. Seely of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. Thus Mr. Seely topped both the 
Salt Lake and the Yakima auctions in 
the same year. L. L. Robinson of 
Walla Walla took two yearling Ram- 
bouillet Seely ewes at $280 and a year- 
ling Seely ram at $250. Leon Jaussand, 
an extensive Walla Walla sheepman, 
took five Gillett Rambouillet rams at 
$1,000. 

Mr. Butterfield’s consignment con- 
sisting of Hampshire yearling rams 
and ram lambs sold well. The year- 
lings average $139 and lambs $45. The 
top for Hampshires was $205. 

A. J. Knollin of Pocatello, Idaho, re- 
ceived an average of $45 for a carload 
of yearling Shropshire rams. Hobbs 
and Gillett consigned 187 Rambouillet 
ewes which were sold in lots of 25 at 
prices varying from $28 to $45 per 
head. Oxfords and Cotswolds were 
slow sellers and the crossbred sheep 
were not in strong demand. Lincolns 
sold keenly at reasonable figures. His- 
lop and McDougall of Pullman, Wash., 
secured a choice lot of Prior Lincoln 
ram lambs at $35 per head. 

The sale was cried by Geo. Gue of 
N. Yakima, assisted by Harry Cranke 
of Nez Perce, Idaho, and was man- 
aged by Wm. Hislop of Pullman. 

The management has decided to hold 
a second auction next fall at the same 
time. A noteworthy feature of the 
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sale was the selling and reselling of 
two Lincoln ewes which Stanley Cof.- 
fin donated to the Red Cross. They 
were resold ten times and finally net- 
ted a total of $925 that 
worthy cause. 

Below is an itemized statement of 


the breed averages. 


No. No. 

Name of Breed Rams Ewes Average 
RamMbouillet, Pure ceccecccmeessssene 14 $171.48 
Rambouillet, pure .... ‘ 36.64 
Hampshire, pure ....... 54.25 
32.97 


for most 





Lincoln, Pure ...nu (Red Cross) 2 462.50 
SHropshire, Pure neccccecssssneseseenee a 36.77 
Cotswold, pure ........ ee eam ree 25.00 
CREOTE, DUTC: asissssicccces ae) a 24.83 






Rambouillet, grade . 41.00 











Hampshire, grade ..... a 30.00 
Hampshire, SAE ecccccossscsssseesee seeee 51 35.39 
Lincoln, grade ....... . : = 30.50 
Lincoln, grade ........ feasts 16.18 
Cotswold, grade ...... | 12.20 
Oxfords, grade ....... ar 40.00 
Oxford, grade .......... 4 a 20.00 
ROMNEY, STAC ereeeescsere a ees 28.00 
Linc.-RaAMD., CLOSS reese. . 10 19.00 
Romney-Ramb., cross ...... is 37.00 
Romney-Lincoln, cross _ 50.00 
Shrop-Hamp., cross ....... S ime 17.00 
Totals .. 334 507 
Average of all sales $34.78 
Number rams SOI, B34 ccccrcccsccscsecerssseesssersveee $14,711.41 
Average ... 44.04 
Number CWS SOI, 5OT ncccccrssesersssesennneee 14,520.50 
Average ... 28.68 








WINTER LAMB PRICES 





The majority of opinion favors a 
winter range of prices materially above 
the present range, including buyers for 
some of the big packing plants. Other 
buyers think that prices will not go 
much higher, and point out reasons 
why a market around 15 cents a pound 
should not be a surprise. They say 
the government does not patronize the 
mutton and lamb market like it does 
the pork and beef market, and besides, 
the whole trend of the times, and the 
efforts of Mr. Hoover are directed to 
lowering prices to the consumer. Also, 
the fact remains that mutton sells at a 
loss to the packer, packer buyers say, 
and hence mutton and lamb sales to 
retailers are not pushed. The chief 
flaw in the argument for lower prices 
for lambs is that wool is climbing, and 
continues to be the chief support-of 
the lamb market.—J. A. R. 





Will you 


We want new subscribers. 
get us just one? 
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REPORT OF SHEEP TRADE 
AT SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
FOR OCTOBER 





Receipts of sheep and lambs received 
at this market during the month just 
dosing number approximately 71,000 
head. This compared. with 77,000 re- 
ceived during the same month of one 
year ago, shows a decrease of around 
6,000 head. 

The high point reached during the 
month on western range lambs was 
during the first week in October when 
best western range lambs sold from 
$18 to $18.30. Native lambs selling from 
$17.85 to $18.15, and at the close of our 
market today, prices on prime fat 
lambs are around $16.75 to $17.25. 
Aged sheep, as stated above, are clos- 
ing a little lower than early in the 
month but they do not show as great a 
decline as lambs, owing, of course, to 
the supply of this class of stuff being 
considerably lighter. All good fat year- 
ling wethers have been selling in a 
range of from $13 to $13.65; aged 
wethers around $12 to $12.50. Early 
in the month, prime fat ewes were sell- 
ing from $11 to $11.25 but at the close 
$10.50 to $10.75 were the extreme out- 
side prices paid for prime fat ewes. 

The trade in stockers and feeders, 
also breeding stock, has kept up ex- 
ceedingly good; in fact, there is still a 
good demand for everything in this 
line. However, values have declined in 
line with fat stuff; also, the quality has 
not been quite as good as usual. Good 
breeding ewes have been very scarce 
and this class of stuff has been selling 
fully steady for the month. Good 
blackface native ewes changing hands 
from 13 to 14c; good western ewes 
which have had good, desirable mouths, 
and some age to them, selling from 
121% to 13%4c and quite a few bunches 
from 13% to 1334c.4 good many feed- 
ing ewes going out to the country the 
past three or four weeks, around $8.75 
to $9.50 and which early in the season 
would have probably brought better 
than $10 or $10.50 for breeding ewes. 
The feeding lamb market also shows a 
sharp decline for the month and at pre- 
vailing prices for feeding lambs early 
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in the month being from $17.50 to 
$17.75 and at the close just as good 
lambs going out as feeders from $16.50 
to $17, they show a decline of anywhere 
from 75c to $1.25 per cwt. 

We are already commencing to get 
back western lambs which have been 
out on feed and considering the length 
of time they have been out, they made 
an exceedingly good gain and did well. 
During the past two weeks, the best 
sold from $16.85 to $17.25 but some- 
thing strictly prime fat on today’s mar- 
ket would have possibly brought 
$17.35. With the western range run 
being practically over for the season, 
we are not anticipating any heavy sup- 
plies and with moderate runs, we are 
looking for these good prices to con- 
tinue and we hope, they will gradually 
improve. 


H. B. BLACK. 





Do not forget the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention on January 17, 18 
and 19 in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Rambouillets 


Hampshires 


A. A. WOOD & SONS 
Saline, Michigan 
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ZownceE 


We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 








Stud Rams 


RAMBOUILLETS 











sale. 











ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1918—500 head for 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 
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RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


Will have a fine lot of large 
boned, smooth bodied, long fine 
staple fellows for 1918 trade. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 























RAMBOUILLETS 





Have sold all my Rams for 1917. 


I now have for sale 6 two-year- 
old and 4 yearling choice, home- 
raised, registered PERCHERON 
Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














I offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, large, smooth and heavy 
wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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SYSTEMATIC POISONING 
OF COYOTES URGED 





(Report of National Wool Growers’ 
Committee after conferring with U. S. 
Biological Survey with a view to rec- 
ommending practical and effectual 
methods for poisoning coyotes.) 

The conclusion reached after thor- 
ough discussion with officials in charge 
of the government operations in pois- 
oning coyotes, is that, under winter 
conditions best results are obtained 
from small baits composed of lard and 
sugar, each with a poison dose of two 
and three-fourths (234) grains of 
strychnine (powdered alkaloid). The 
strychnine may be contained in a No. 2 
capsule, or it may be placed in loose 
form in a cavity in the center of the 
bait. In the latter case, it is essential 
that the lard be cold and hard when 
the poison is added, since warm lard 
quickly absorbs the extremely bitter 
taste of strychnine. 

The entire process of preparing the 
baits should be by means of clean 
wooden or metal implements to avoid 
the taint of human hands. Probably 
the most important recommendation 
of all, is that each bait be kept in a 
small, clean paper bag from the time it 
is prepared until placed for the coyote. 
It is advised that paper bags for the 
purpose be plainly labeled, “Coyote 
poison.” 

The materials are usually at hand 
for any stockman to prepare his own 
baits. Good, odorous, home-rendered 
lard is considered better than the mar- 
ket article. 

The committee strongly advocates 
that each live stock association employ 
a competent man to make the baits in 
quantity, to supply members and co- 
operators, and that every effort be 
made to poison the ranges during the 
remainder of the winter. 

In general operations of the kind, it 
is important that inhabitants of the 
district be notified and other pre-ar- 
rangements be made to insure the 
safety of dogs that are valued. 
Directions for Preparing Poison Baits. 

(A)—In a warm place, mix thor- 
oughly together home rendered lard 
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and sugar in about equal quantities, 
Place outside to cool until stiff enough 
to mold into balls about the size of a 
small walnut; or into discs of about 
the same bulk. Press in the cavities 
for the poison; place in rows on a clean 
board and set outside to become thor- 
oughly cold and hard. With a large 
pointed goose quill or other suitable 
measure, place the poison in the cavi- 
ties with care that none be left on the 
surface. Close the cavities by apply- 
ing the lard-sugar mixture with a case 
knife. Cool the baits; lift from the 
board with a case knife and transfer 
each bait to a small paper bag and 
twist securely shut. Keep in a cold 
place. 

(B)—A modification of the above 
method well worthy of recommenda- 
tion when the strychnine is used in 
loose form, is that the cavities for the 
poison be made with a red hot iron, 
thus forming a pocket with scorched 
walls which prevent the strychnine 
from being absorbed by the lard. 

Good poison baits are little more 
than half the game—the remainder be- 
ing in their proper use in the field. 
It may be said that poison baits should 
be placed as carefully as are traps. The 
following methods are recommended: 

(1)—Place the poison lard balls in 
and about carcasses, and especially on 
trails twenty to a hundred feet from 
them. Old carcasses are attractive to 
coyotes even when little more than 
bones and hair remain. There is no 
better place for poison than in or near 
the remnants of an old sheep carcass. 

(2)—A method which has stood the 
test of long usage is, “The Drag Trail,” 
made by dragging part of a carcass, 
entrails or other animal matter behind 
a cart or saddle horse. A fresh horse 
skin makes an excellent drag, as the 
operator can stand on it while placing 
poison or trap, and remount his horse 
without leaving a sign of his presence. 
Poison baits should not be placed too 
thickly along such trails. Six or eight 
to the mile are usually sufficient to ac- 
count for such coyotes as discover and 
follow the line. 

(3)—Poison baits may be placed 
anywhere along stock or cross-country 
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trails in connection with a scent at- 
tractive to coyotes. The rotten fish 
scent (government formula) is espe- 
cially useful. A few drops on brush or 
grass tufts usually cause coyotes to in- 
vestigate. Baits placed within two or 
three feet of such scent spots are likely 
to be found by the animals. 
(4)—Poisoning large baits or car- 
casses is not recommended. The prac- 
tice is largely responsible for much of 
the objection on the part of residents 
to poisoning. Large baits without 
poison are useful as poison stations, es- 
pecially when the snow is deep. When- 
ever coyote signs are noticed about 
such “stations,” the small, lard-sugar 
baits may be used to good advantage. 
Care and precaution to avoid acci 
dents in poison operations cannot be 
too strongly advocated. Proper appli- 
cation and supervision will do much 
to overcome the existing prejudice 
against this valuable and economical 
method for controlling predatory ani- 
mals. Further suggestions on the sub- 
ject of poisoning will appear in the 
National Wool Grower as they are de- 
termined from the several large experi- 
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Just 
a Tilt of 
the Pail 


Women don’t 
mind filling § 
the knee-high § 
supply can of 
the new Suc- 
tion-feed. Only 
a few inches to ° 
lift. No strain- 
ing of back or 
arms, 


TRE 





NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


Separator gets all the cream all the 


time. Any other separator will lose 
cream when the speed slackens. You 
can’t alwaysturn at exactly the right 
speed. No one can. It’s impossible, 
speed indicator or no speed indicator. 
The Suction-feed skims clean, fast or 
slow, and delivers even cream. Capac- 
ity increases with the speed. Come in 
and let us show you how it works. 


A. L. BREWER 


DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Ogden, - Utah 
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ments now in progress under direction 
of the government. 

It has been suggested that dogs are 
readily trained to respect lard-sugar 
pellets if offered one or two containing 
Ipecac instead of strychnine. 

T. M. ALEXANDER, 
A. H. CHRISTIANSEN, 
FRANK A. MAU, 

National Wool Growers’ Committee. 





“INTERNATIONAL” A FOOD 
PRODUCTION CAMP 





Never before was there such need for 
a marshaling of the nation’s resources 
in animal husbandry. The great pur- 
pose of stimulating the production of 
American farms to the maximum limit 
will fail if the livestock industry is al- 
lowed to wane. A better type of farm 
livestock is absolutely essential to the 
highest returns from the soil. Never 
before was there such need for discard- 
ing the unprofitable types of farm ani- 
mals. To waste expensive feeds on in- 
ferior stock is not only an economic 
crime, but absolute treason. The na- 
tion needs the highest returns that can 
be obtained from every acre of produc- 
tive land. There is, therefore, a patri- 
otic as well as economic reason for 
making the coming International Live 
Stock Exposition a record breaker in 
point of service to the nation’s greatest 
industry. To lessen efforts in promot- 
ing our livestock shows would be to 
weaken in the face of the greatest task 
that has ever confronted the tiller of 
the soil. Such weakening would invite 
failure. This is the year, above all 
years, when the husbandman wants the 
best that these great educational ex- 
positions can give. The farmer is not 
a quitter. He wants the best service 
that can be rendered by every intelli- 
gent, well directed aid to agriculture. 

We have an inspiring example from 
the farms and show and sale rings of 
Great Britain. Agricultural operations 
have been carried on there under great 
difficulty during the last two seasons, 
yet British breeders have maintained 
their prestige in supplying the world 
with superior breeding stock. It is a 
high tribute to the stability of that na- 
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tion’s livestock industry to maintain 
supremacy in improved stock produc- 
tion under existing conditions. The 
livestock shows and agricultural expo- 
sitions have been the chief factor in 
sustaining British agriculture. Let us 
emulate the splendid example set by 
them and let us throw our weight into 
the balance by putting into practice the 
lessons in economic production taught 
at the Chicago stock show during the 
first week in December. 

















For ten years our wholesale 
MAIL-ORDER 
CATALOG 


has been the means of saving dollars 
and dollars for our out of town custom- 
This catalog quotes prices. 


Wholesale 
Direct 


TO You 


Hundreds of the wise buyers 
among the woolgrowers and 
stockmen throughout the west 
have for ten years saved the 
retailers profit and the freight 
from Chicago on their supplies 
by mailing their orders to the 
“UNITED”. When you are 
in the market for provisions 


ers. 


It will cost you nothing for our prices on 


A CASE 
OR 6 
A CARLOAD 


Wire or write for quotations. Drop.a 


card for a catalog. 


322-324 South Main Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


PT 
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The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 














Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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KISSEL KAR 


es RUCK S 
POWER! STAMINA! ECONOMY! 


The truck that changed the hauling habits of a nation. 


There’s a KISSEL truck to meet every transportation 
problem. 


Inter-Mountain Motor Car Co. 
W. H. WHITE, Manager 414 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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COLE 8 


America’s most powerful car proportionate to weight. 


We guarantee 


14 miles to the gallon of gasoline, or we buy the gas. 
1000 miles to a gallon of oil. 10,000 miles to a set of cord tires. 
- Absolute freedom from repair expense for one year. 


Big Men Like Powerful Cars. 
A demonstration in the Cole 8 is waiting for you. 


Federspiel Motor Car Co. 


445 South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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WOOL AND SHEEP 





IN THE NORTHWEST 

The law of supply and demand has 
been very active in the support of 
sheep men and wool growers of the 


Northwest during the present season, 
The clip has materially decreased from 
the showing of last season in this quar- 
ter, while the demand of the textile 
factories has materially increased, so 
that the gap between the supply and 
the demand is considerably greater 
than at any season in recent years. All 
this, however, is nothing more than 
the climax of the movement which has 
been progressing for the past ten years 
in the Northwest, influenced by the de- 
crease of the range and increased ex- 
pense of production, until such a state 
has come to pass that an encourage- 
ment to the grower became essential 
to prevent the ultimate ruin of the 
industry. It has been unfortunate to 
the wool industry that a great number 
of textile factories throughout the 
United States have persistently woven 
shoddy into their woolen goods to such 
an extent that it might be said that the 
practice has weakened the necessary 
supply of wool by probably 25 to 30 
per cent, which of course in the end is 
suffered by the producer. Because the 
equilibrium of the supply and demand 
is maintained by this method on a false 
basis, the public has benefited even 
though ‘costs have increased by the 
pure food laws, which have relegated 
the clay coffee grain and the paraffin 
rice grain, while they have eliminated 
a large portion of the pulverized quartz 
from sugar and of the glucose from 
maple syrup products. The grocer is 
thus obliged to name the ingredients 
composing his food stuffs and to sell 
them for what they are. 

The wool grower is looking forward 
to the time when such methods may 
be expected in the textile industries, 
relieving him from the necessity of 
competing in the market with virgin 
wool against shoddy. One of the most 
encouraging phases of the sheep indus- 
try in the Northwest is seen in the fact 
that there is an ever increasing num- 
ber of small producers entering the 


business this season, attracted no 
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no doubt, by the readjustment of 
and the prospect of better re- 
Several large companies have 


price 
turns. 
organized recently and are operating, 
intent on placing sheep in smaller num- 
bers among the general farmers of the 
Northwest. If this type of extension 
continues it will mean a much larger 
dip in 1918 than that which was taken 
in 1917, and bids fair to be a helpful 
solution of the meat and clothing prob- 
lem for the future. The estimates of 
those most intimately concerned indi- 
cate approximately a normal wintering 
of sheep by heavy operators, but, as 
stated above, developments point to- 
wards a considerable increase in the 
number of small operators and the sum 
total of the sheep wintered in the 
Northwest may probably extend to an 
increase of 20 per cent or thereabout, 
over the number wintered last year. 
Prices have possibly increased through- 
out the month at the Portland Union 
stockyards in the sheep department, 
and while the supply about meets the 
demand at lower prices than offered in 
the East still the prices being paid here 
offer splendid returns to the producer. 
G. W. HENDERSON, Oregon. 





MARKED SCARCITY 
OF WETHERS 





Never before have wethers of all 
ages been so scarce at the market. Ore- 
gon and Washington were the chief 
contributors of the few that reported 
and had it not been for ewes packers 
would have been able to purvey little 
heavy mutton. The result has been an 
$11.00@11.75 market for fat ewes. 

Montana is practically out of aged 
sheep. But few years have elapsed 
since the run cf aged wethers from 
that state filled feed lots around. St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and sent them by 
the hundred thousand into Ohio and 
other states east of Chicago where they 
were popular with Eastern feeders. 

Nevada, Oregon and Washington 
now contain the bulk of the aged weth- 
ers and it is improbable that they will 
ever again cut any considerable figure 
in the mutton supply. Cc. 3. 





Are your dues paid for 1917? 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


C. S. BURTON, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH C. S. TINGEY. Cashier 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. 























» ere DAD 
THEY 

RE-CREATE 
Music. Thos.A. 
Edison's great 
triumph.’ The 
world’s master 
phonograph, 

; latest model 

which is now 
offered toyou at 
Edison’s Own Price 

On easyterms. A little each week 
or month soon makes it all yours. 
Free catalogs of ALL styles mail- 


ed postpaid without obligation. 


DAYNES-BEEBE MUSIC CO. 
DEPT. E. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


IDSFOX<C) 






































INTERMOUNTAIN 
CONCRETE CO. 


SILOS 


These 16x45 feet Inter-locking 
Cement Stave Silos built for J. 
M. Maxwell of Twin Falls, Idaho 
for sheep feeding only. 


Investigate! 


1018 Newhouse Bld¢., Salt Lake City 
521 Eccles Bldg., Ogden 
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BECAUSE we can you more 
dollars, for them. wean old estab- 
lished, and right here, close to you, 
with ample capital, and a tremen- 
dous demand. We gr 
Ship us once, you'll do so always. Send 
for illustrated Price List, Tags, Trap- 

rs Guide and Tanning Catalogue. 

e’ll keep_you posted on prices. Our 
“> Tannin epartment will save you 
y money. e exchange Harness Leather 
for Hides. Ask your about us. 

y. 


Air FURSEHIDES 





Write toda: 
LINCOLN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
1052 Q. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

































Salt Lake City.0tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 








“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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EWES HIGH ELSEWHERE 


At Culverdeen, New Zealand, 22,000 
ewes were sold at this year’s ewe sale. 
There was a market advance in prices 
over those prevailing last year. 
range of prices this year and last year 
Yearling ewes last 
brought: from $6 to $7.50; this year, 
$9.25 to $10.25; 
year, from $4.50 to $6.50; this year, 
from $8 to $10; three-year-old last 
year, from $4 to $5.75; this year, from 


was as follows 


$7.50 to $8.75. 


Top prices and bulk of sales of sheep 
and lambs at Chicago for the last half 





two-year-olds 


CS 2 ar $9.00 $ 
July 14 .... 8.75 
July 21 .... 8.80 
July 28 .... 9.65 
po Ry Gee 9.75 
Aug. 11 .... 9.50 
Aug.18 .... 9.65 
Aug. 25 .... 9.90 
Sept. 1 .... 10.25 
Sept. 8 .... 10.80 
Sept. 15 ... 11.35 
Sept. 22 ... 11.50 
Sept. 29 ... 11.00 
a 11.90 
Oct. 13 .... 12.00 
Oct. 20 .... 11:00 
Oct. 27 ..... 41:00 
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7.20 
7.05 
7.50 
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7.40 
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7.25 
7.10 
7.75 
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TOP PRICES AND 
BULK OF SALES 


Top Lambs and Sheep Prices. 


Week —SHEEP.— 
Ending— 1917. 1916. 
Do gly eee $11.50 $ 8.50 
July 14 .... 11.00 8.25 
July 21 .... 10.00 8.25 
July 28 .... 11.00 8.50 
pO a ee 10.50 8.40 
mee. Tt) 2... 5.00 8.25 
Aug. 18 .... 11.00 8.00 
Aug. 25 .... 12.50 7.05 
Stitt. 4.50. BGO 7.75 
Sept. 8 .... 12.75 8.50 
Sept. 15 ... 12.75 8.50 
Sept. 22 ... 12.50 8.75 
Sept. 29 ... 12.50 8.50 
Ot Ox... 13.00 8.25 
Oct. 13 .... 13.00 8.10 
Oct. 20 .... 13.00 8.25 
Oct. 27 . 12.50 8.10 





















Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 























BEST BUYERS*SELLERS o* carte 


HoGsansHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 

















of 1917: 
SHEEP. 
Week Ending— Top. 
NE VEN ose ss eis 0 were $11.50 $ 8.50@ 9.50 
BE NS 0 0 susidewciels 11.00 8.50@ 9.00 
I SI io -v-0's de wewce.e-s 10.00 8.50@ 9.00 
UTNE 6 Sie sie settee v0: 11.00 8.50@10.75 
yO oy See eee 10.50 9.00@10.50 
AUGER ein n s tasiad 11.00 9.00@10.00 
yr ah) re 11.00 9.25@10.00 
VS ere 12.50 9.75@10.00 
September 1 ........ 11.50 10.00@10.50 
September 8 ........ 12.75 10.25@11.35 
September 15 ....... 12.75 10.75@12.00 
September 22 ....... 12.50 11.25@11.75 
September 29 ....... 12.50 10.50@11.50 
Odtater 6 ....ctc.ces 13.00 11.75@12.50 
October 13... 13.60 11.50@13.00 
October 20 ........... 13.00 11.00@12.75 
October 87 .......... 12.50 10.75@11.25 
LAMBS 
DMT nective ndonxse $16.50 $16.00@16.50 
WU D6 Baws cer tnaaee 16.25 15.00@15.75 
ME Ms Ss wietatcn\ oan tars 16.00 15.00@15.75 
ess tee 15.75 15.00@15.65 
MS Bin op ekaiees 15.25 14.50@15.00 
pS) ae i 15.20 14.00@15.00 
pe: a er 16.75 15.50@16.50 
Mamet: Bb oo. os wks 16.75 15.75@16.65 
September 1 ........ 17.75 16.50@17.50 
September 8 ........ 17.60 16.50@17.50 
September 15 ....... 18.35 17.25@18.25 
September 22 ....... 18.60 17.50@18.50 
September 29 ....... 18.25 16.50@18.00 
2 Re eee 18.60 17.50@18.50 
2 a: See 18.40 17.50@18.25 
October: BO ...500 58. 18.25 17.00@18.00 
October BT. se. ccc. 18.00 16.25@17.50 
Weekly Average Prices. 

Week —SHEEP.— —LAMBS.— 
Ending— 1917. 1916. 1917. 1916. 










ME 
$16.25 $10.70 
15.50 10.75 
15.40 10.95 
15.35 10.45 \ 
14.85 10.80 cei" 
14.50 10.90 anc 
16.00 10.85 H Oct 
16.25 10.50 
17.00 10.50 a 
17.00 10.65 @ 20° 
17.75 10.99 Un 
18.00 10.60 @ tur 
17.40 10.30 @ 10C 
18.00 9.90 B to. 
17.90 9.95 
17.50 10.25 @ PC 
16.85 1050 @ 
fro 
lan 
—LAMBS.— $l. 
1917. 1916,  P? 
$16.50 $1110 § ce 
16.25 11,00 cet 
16.00 10.60 @ Jar 
15.75 11.05 Boas 
15.25 1150 
15.20 1150 °P 
16.75 1195 @ OF 
16.75 11.10 
17.75 112 @ 10 
17.60 11.25 & th 
18.35 + 1140 Bp. 
18.60 1100 f 
18.25 10.85 
18.60 1030 @ 82 
18.40 1065 ™ oe 
18.25 10.65 @ te: 
18.00 1115 & ch 





UnionWool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent a 


314 Ness Building 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle | ° 


of 
nN 

BOSTON OFFICE — _ 10 HIGH STREET ; 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 1S 
BANK BUILDING p 

RENO OFFICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. u 
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$10.70 
10.75 
10.25 
10.45 
10.80 
10,90 
10.85 
10.50 
10,50 
10.65 
10.90 
10.60 
10.30 
9.90 
9.95 
10,25 
10.50 


[BS.— 
1916, 
$11.10 
11.00 
10.60 
11.05 
11.50 


11.50 | 


11.25 
11.10 


11.25 § 


11.25 
11.40 
11.00 
10.85 
10.30 
10.65 
10.65 
11.15 


ny 


ET. 
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MEAT ANIMALS GAIN 
IN PRICE AT THE FARM 





Washington, D. C.—The prices re- 
ceived by producers for cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, September 15, and chickens, 
October 1, have gained 52.7 per cent in 
the general average from 1916 to 1917, 
according to the latest report of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The advance for beef cattle per 
100 pounds, live weight, was from $6.55 
to $8.40, or 28 per cent; for veal calves 
per 100 pounds, from $8.77 to $11.08, 
or 26 per cent; sheep per 100 pounds, 
from $6.25 to $10.05, or 61 per cent; 
lambs per 100 pounds, from $8.22 to 
$13.06, or 59 per cent; hogs per 100 
pounds, from $9.22 to $15.69, or 70 per 
cent, and chickens, from 14.3 to 18.1 
cents per pound, or 27 per cent. Sheep, 
lambs, and hogs have far exceeded beef 
cattle, veal calves, and chickens in the 
upward price movement at the point 
of production: 

The highest price at the farm per 
100 pounds, live weight, reached during 
the year under review, was $8.70 for 
beef cattle in May, $11.08 for veal 
calves in last September, $10.15 for 
sheep in May, $13.06 for lambs in last 
September, $15.69 for hogs in last Sep- 
tember, and 18.1 cents per pound for 
chickens October 1 of this year. The 
latest farm price reported is the high- 
est one of the year for veal calves, 
lambs, hogs, and chickens; the May 
price was the highest for beef cattle 
and sheep. 





HAY FOR MONTANA 





The hay crop in Montana this year 
is very short. The government esti- 
mates the shortage at about 500,000 
tons. To meet this deficiency arrange- 
ments are being made to import hay 
from Minnesota. The usual rate on 
hay from Minnesota to Montana is $11 
per ton. The Great Northern railroad, 
however, has made a special rate of 
$6.40 to meet the shortage existing this 
year. In northern Montana hay is 
now selling at $20 per ton and there 
is not enough in sight even at that 
price to carry the livestock through 
until spring. 
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ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


IMPORTERS OF - 
SOYA BEAN CAKE AND MEALS 
WRITE FOR PRICES - FELT BLDG., SALT LAKE CITY 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS--216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subjeet to shipp consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 

















WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US sell them 
direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission; for you get the 
FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what you have to Pay us and we know what we are to 
Receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative margin. You get the FULL x 
we get our commission, Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are sold on the o market like 
your live stock and you have found the commission way the BEST in that, Y NOT in sell- 
ing your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your 
peep ors + iad services speak for themselves, Shipping tags furnished free. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


1739-1745 Genesee Street, Opposite Stock Yards. KANSAS CITY, MO, 


as 








FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WoOoOoL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Carload Lots — Quick Shipment 


Cotton Seed Cake, Corn, 
Barley, Oats and Hay 





Mernill-Keyser Company 
Merchandise and Grain Brokers 
328 West Second South, Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 
Phones { Wasatch 3663 

















Cotton Seed 


Nut Cake and Meal 


Wide and favorably known throughout 
the West. 
We are now shipping new crop 41 and 
43 per cent Protein. Wire or write us 
for prices. 
FEEDERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
534 L. S. Exch., Kansas City, Mo. 














COTTON SEED CAKE, MEAL 
AND CORN 


Oil mills in Texas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas are now operating and we are 
in position to quote the lowest deliv- 
ered prices on the nut size, pea size 
or meal. We are direct representa- 
tives of the mills. Wire or write us 
for prices delivered during fall and 
winter. 

COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
202 Ness Bidg., across from Cullen 
Hotel. 

Salt Lake, Utah. 
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THE MORE SHEEP PROPAGANDA 





By James E. Poole. 

During a season of hysteria over 
various topics, trade and military, no 
propaganda has been permitted to run 
to more riotous and absurd extremes 
than the “raise more sheep” campaign. 
As some of the propagandists are de- 
riving emoluments from their efforts 
they are excusable, but a mass of mis- 
information has been put in circula- 
tion that cannot fail to be damaging to 
the industry. These impractical the- 
orists place all the blame for current 
shortage of wool and mutton at the 
door of the farmer and _pastoralist, 
both of whom are accused of derelic- 
tion of duty. The atmosphere rever- 
berates, metaphorically speaking, with 
editorial clamor for reinstatement of 
the farm flock. There is little or no 
inquiry concerning its effacement. 
Many of the theorists appear to hug 
the illusion that merely by waving a 
magic wand the process may be ac- 
complished. 


“Put sheep on the cutover lands of 
Wisconsin and Michigan,” screams one 
editorialist. “Hold back the ewe 
lambs,” yells another. At a big meet- 
ing of self-styled conservationists in 
Chicago recently a wool dealer gravely 
asserted that he had written President 
Wilson advising compulsory legislation 
to restore sheep to the farms of the 
country. And he said it with the air of 
a patriot regarding himself as a man 
who had actually done something to- 
ward solving the problem and nobody 
“batted an eye,” to use vernacular, and 
the humor of the situation was lost. 
The Three Tailors of Tooley Street 
were deserving of serious considera- 
tion when measured by the calibre of 
these workers for the public weal as 
they regard themselves. 

You may participate in this propa- 
ganda either orally or financially, the 
latter method being preferred. Churn- 
ing the atmosphere requires the ma- 
zuma and the sinews of the campaign 
are being raised by public subscrip- 
tion. If this was impossible the cam- 
paign would speedily die out. 

Go where you will this “raise more 
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sheep” chatter invariably obtrudes it- 
self. The perversity with which the 
Westerner sacrifices ewe lambs is the 
subject of general and indignant depre- 
cations. He is the villain in the play 
so to speak and if the public suffers, 
he is deserving popular indictment. 
One George E. Tarrel, reputed to be 
a food expert on the’ pay roll of the 
Department of Agriculture, delivered 
an address before 500 Chicago teachers 
the other day. 
what he said may do this particular 
public servant an injustice, and it is 
usually safe to take what you read in 
the metropolitan papers with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. 
ported to have told these teachers that 
if they desired 50,000 lambs he could 
locate them. “They’re bum lambs,” he 
added. This will make the average 
sheepman laugh. “A bum lamb,” con- 
tinued the erudite emissary of Secre- 
tary Houston, “is one that has been 
abandoned by its mother. 
saw wool sold in Wyoming at 72 cents 
per pound, and on the same day I saw 
a pile of lambs 30 feet high that had 
been knocked on the head because the 
ewes would not suckle them. They 
would have starved to death in a few 
days and the hammer was the quick, 
humane way. These lambs are as good 
as any and can be bought on the ranges 
for 25 cents each. Nursed along un- 
til they could eat grass they would be 
worth $15 each. Every farmer in the 


Published accounts of 


Tarrell is re- 


I recently 








‘*We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO- BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats. barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 








Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Hay 
Rock Salt 


Carlots Only. — Prompt Service. 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain Co. 


516 Vermont Bidg., 
(Opposite Tabernacle Gates) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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country could care for five or six of 
these lambs.” 

If Tarrell said this, and it is fair to 
give him the benefit of the doubt, he 
should be called in, but that particular 
talk was no more out of line with the 
facts than most of the wind jamming 
that is being done by these well-in- 
tentioned, but ignorant fanatics. Those 
who are getting a living out of the 
propaganda are to some extent ex- 
cusable. Even the professional graft- 
ers have tackled the game, a pair of 
swindlers having mulcted a number of 
Chicago tailors to the extent of $10, or 
thereabouts, by representing that they 
were authorized solicitors of some 
mythical national organization for the 
repletion of the sheep industry. By 
putting up a clever “line of talk” con- 
cerning threatened extinction of the in- 
dustry they had easy sailing. 

This agitation will run its course and 
subside in a few months. The most ef- 
fective method of reinstating the in- 
dustry is by maintenance of’ stable 
markets and the eat-no-lamb cranks 
are not to be credited with consist- 
ency. A little figuring will demon- 
strate that considerable time is needed 
to replete and neither atmosphere- 
churning nor resolution-framing is an 
effective measure. 





BETTER RAILROAD SERVICE 





We can promise the patrons of the 
next Salt Lake Ram Sale better service 
on the Fair Grounds spur than they 
have heretofore received: Since the 
last sale two additional unloading 
chutes and yards have been constructed 
giving double the loading space avail- 
able in the past. This will help ma- 
terially in getting the stock away from 
the grounds. 

Aside from the Fair Grounds spur, 
we think the service accorded to the 
rams coming to the sale this year was 
unusually good, and especially so on 
the Oregon Short Line. That road 
made an effort to give the best service 
possible and in several cases brought 
the stock in ahead of schedule. We ap- 
preciate this, for delay in moving this 
class of stock causes serious loss. 
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COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


Easiest handled, most economical and most highly concentrated 
stock food known. Can be fed on range or in pan. Absolutely 
no waste. Write or wire at my expense. 


702 BOSTON BUILDING 
JOHN A. STONE, 7% BOSTON BISALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















BETTER ORDER NOW-—CARS ARE GOING TO BE SCARCE 


COTTON SEED CAKE—CORN 
HAY—STOCK SALT—SUNRIPE STOCK FOOD 


BROWN BROKERAGE COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 
AT YOUR SERVICE 











Get Our Prices Before Buying 


COTTONSEED CAKE 


OUR DOMINO SIZE FOR SHEEP is the best on the market and guar- 
anteed to be uniform in size throughout. 


Largest outfit in the Southwest; Ten Mills; Shipments on Time. 
Your contract with us is absolutely safe. 
Wire us COLLECT for delivered prices. 


THE CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 
B. P. Siddons, Mgr. . 
300 Livestock Exchange Bidg., 





Denver, Colorado, 














COTTON SEED MEAL ano CRACKED CAKE 
NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 
TEXOMA, brand 43 to 45% Protein CENTEX, brand 
SUNSET, brand 41 to43% Protein PEANUTO Peanut Cake 
INTERSTATE, brand..38!4 to 41% Protein and Meal 36 to 38% Protein 
PANHANDLE, brand ....36 to 38% Protein Ask Us for Prices. Delivered Anywhere. 
Agents Wanted TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO., Dallas, Texas 


30 to 33% Protein 

















- DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 
Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


45% Protein and Fat. Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CoO. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. Also Portland, San Franci Los Angel 

















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 


EAR eereee os , 


The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous. 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 








e 
Thinker 


The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 
thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction. A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS, Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 


TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
You FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


AutoRow Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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THINGS AFFECTING 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


A. E. DeRicqles, Denver, Colo. 








Included in these market letters 
there are two classes of statements— 
one about things we know to be true 
—the other what we may think or be- 
lieve is about to take place from such 
information as we have. There is, of 
course, a great difference in the value 
of these statements. So, when we said 
in our June letter that there was a 
shortage in the 1917 calf and lamb 
crop, we knew that; and, further along, 
when we ventured to predict a good 
grass and hay crop in the cattle coun- 
try, we were only guessing—and fell 
down badly; for it turned out that a 
lot of hay country had been winter- 
killed, and in other sections it turned 
dry and the latest estimate out from 
the federal government indicates a 
shortage of hay, as compared with 
1916, of eighteen million tons—or 
about twenty per cent. Short hay car- 
ries with it a poor grass crop on the 
pastures and ranges; and it is this con- 
dition that helps explain the immense 
run to market of calves, light thin 
young cows and young steers, many of 
which are being bought by the packers 
and are gone from our reserve. An- 
other influence that is bringing in these 
immense shipments of cattle is the lack 
of confidence on the part of the cattle 
producers in the future of their busi- 
ness and the uncertainty that hangs 
over them because of the Food Ad- 
ministration failing to make some def- 
inite and final announcement as to its 
policy regarding the meat industry. I 
do not mean to be unkindly critical, but 
Mr. Hoover told us that there were 
just two things needed to win the 
war—“one wheat, the other meat.” 
Wheat has been given the attention it 
was entitled to, but the meat situation 
is up in the air, and in the meantime 
all sorts of young cattle that should be 
kept at home are being rushed to the 
market, and will continue to come for 
the next six weeks unless something is 
done to establish confidence in the 
minds of the stock growers and influ- 
ence them to take care of their cattle, 
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just as in the case of the farmers who, 
with a definite destination, planted 
great wheat acreage. Mr. Hoover has 
desigfated Mr. Lassiter, of Texas, and 
Mr. Pinchot, of Washington, as his 
livestock assistants. We have the 
greatest respect for both of these gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Lassiter’s principal inter- 
ests are, I believe, in a most remark- 
able dairy herd in southern Texas, and 
Mr. Pinchot is best known on account 
of his connection with the Forest Ser- 
vice, of which he was the chief under 
President Roosevelt. These two men 
will have the unqualified support of the 
livestock producers and feeders in any 
constructive program that is brought 
out—but we regret the delay and un- 
certainty that exists and that has re- 
sulted in the big “run” to market and 
the “sell grain, rather than feed cat- 
tle” sentiment that exists all over the 
West. Possibly it is too late now to 
do very much in 1917, or to stop this 
panic of sell, sell, sell—regardless of 
conditions—and a seeming desire “to 
get some of that good money that cows 
is selling for,” as I heard a Wyoming 
man say a few days ago. We are not 
in favor of establishing a maximum or 
minimum price for livestock. In fact, 
we believe the maximum and minimum 
price idea a mistake, and if prices are 
to be made they should be definite, 
such as the wheat price. But the many 
various classifications of livestock 
make a definite price almost impos- 
sible, hence the question should be ap- 
proached from a different angle. To 
be critical and ‘offer no remedy is use- 
less indeed.* Some of the things that if 
done immediately might stimulate pro- 
duction of fat animals and stop this 
rush to market include: 


First of all, to positively protect 
feeders and stock growers against the 
draft, so that men may be available to 
do the work. This is one of the most 
serious of all our troubles, and is not 
handled in a uniform way by exemp- 
tion boards in various states. It re- 
quires expert labor to produce fat ani- 
mals. 


Suspend the action of the 640-acre 
Homestead Bill for a period including 
one year after the closing of the war. 
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The needs for this can be easily shown 
by calling a hearing of the Western 
cattle and sheepmen. 

Request the Indian Service to make 
permits for grazing on Indian lands 
for 2 period of not less than five years, 
rather than for one year, as is done in 
many cases. This to give scme sort 
of permanency for those who may be 
leasing such lands from the depart- 
ment, in which event such permittees 
will produce beef animals instead of 
feeders. 

Suspend at once the tax on oleomar- 
garine, which will enable the packer to 
pay more for the cattle and reduce the 
price of a high grade food. 

Stop the exportation of cottonseed 
cake and meal and establish a flat price 
of $45 per ton on cake carrying 43 per 
cent protein—with ‘sliding scale for 


higher or lower per cent—based on . 


Texas common point freight rates. 
Cottonseed cake is a product now nec- 
essary to stock growers as a ration in 
growing cattle as well as fattening 
them. It has been manipulated by spec- 
ulators in the past, and at this time 
some action, such as indicated, from 
the Food Administration would favor- 
ably affect production of meat ani- 
mals. 

The government from time to time 
to announce the quantities.of meats 
that it will need and has purchased and 
prices paid for it, and to pay a good, 
fair price for such purchases. 

Emergency railway rates based on 
return privileges to be established from 
districts of short feed to where feed is 
available so that livestock may be con- 
served, the Food Administration to be 
the judge whether an emergency exists 
and to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when called 
upon; also to make all feeds for live- 
stock, including salt, etc., “preference 
freight,” and give the same cars and 
prompt dispatch. 

An immediate control by license or 
otherwise by the Food Administration 
of the packing house and stockyards 
companies, giving them (the packers) 
wide power and opportunity under ob- 
servation and control to handle meat 
products equal to that given the com- 
mittee in charge of the sugar industry ; 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


~ Rates $1.00 and up 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 

STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 

OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
‘LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 








ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Wasatch 1826—1827. 
Ge telearaen ee. for AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Long Distance Phone 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Commission Company, Inc. 


©. H. STEWART, Manager . 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Sait Lake City, Utah 


Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Sait Lake Union 8tock Yards. 
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the country to be divided into several had the honor to belong, and if you do ¥f all « 
districts in accordance with packing not get a market letter for a while crea 
house and railway facilities; and live- you will know the reason. An extra § Hav 
stock to be marketed and slaughtered ten pounds put on all the cattle of the D 
at such nearby points as the Food Ad- country would go a long way towards viso 
ministration may direct—this to fa- solving some of Mr. Hoover’s prob- has 
cilitate distribution, stop congestion lems. Such opportunities may be sar) 
and conserve stock cars by saving awaiting your attention. be 
ee ae Citing ii ‘ In a general way this fall the great eri 

In handling this packing house j:\ stock country west of the Missouri ~ 
stockyards problem no doubt the more piver is below par. This is also true an 
reasonable the regulations created by of southern Texas, New Mexico and truc 
the government, the greater will be parts of Arizona and it will take us a te 
the reward to the stock growers, and long time to catch up. shot 

e the patriotism of the packers should ne mak 
Kr p N 1 not be questioned or their profits lim- As regards the recent Pare paid for mal 
eso Ip 0. ited to figures inconsistent with those Western cattle and the profits made or feed 
(STANDARDIZED) made by the feeders, remembering not made by the owners: It is = exte 
y high operating costs and additional fa- * S4Y that in a general bal Mc's dire 
The Dependable Dip cilities required that may be tempor- poles been very einasiawe d — ad latit 
ary—for after meeting all these in- CU? and that his. profits vr shove that 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS creased costs both the packer and the normal in more than a majority of side 
feeder must have something left to pay CS€S- However, when anyone starts best 
and other parasites federal income taxes, buy Liberty '™ t° analyze nage and commons = It i 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, Bonds, subscribe to the Red Cross and nares. 250s them with  aiphdaeeyy years the lot 
: : . result is somewhat startling. A good of 1 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. support the Y. M. C. A. over in a ak ga Gt Meet: 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear France ; to say nothing of the Belgium oo ie vsattbenas or pai . = a all 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. Relief Fund and our home local taxes, OW" ©*PETIeEnce <a Ah ib ee nee pee! 
: shastien,-cte. your information. Our W estern steers yea 
A Dip That Does the Work é : that have been sold this fall are netting that 
Without Injury | ihe pesege a ee — Ms wea about $105 as compared with $73.81 for two 
: : etter, but if you are a stockman or a the same type in 1913. Now supposing all 
To the Animal or Fleece. banker or a railway man these state- a ie: m 
, : < ; we had to go back to the old days and 
No burning of the Fibres ments may be of value to youicom- ten money was very scarce and trade Bent 
No Staining, No Poisoning ing to some conclusion regarding your or exchange of products was the only re 
No Sickening are SETS There is going to be method of doing business. What could win 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. federal control ee ee of our we exchange one steer for in 1917 as acc 
EASY'TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL | tong with it, and itis our duty to do Compared with 19132 On the basis of fDi 
: ees present prices, the 1917 steer that nets Ho 
the best oe - — those im au- $105 could now be exchanged for 1.92 nec 
Equally Good for All Livestock thority correct information Or opinions ions of a ae cake, while the ss 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. based on experience. 1913 steer that sold for $73.81 would and 
A SANITARY PROTECTION As to what we can do for our coun- have given us 2.7 tons. And in like all 
AGAINST try at this time, you may be interested manner a 1917 steer would have we 
HOG CHOLERA in a personal conclusion. Our com- bought 62 buhels of corn, while a 
and other contagious diseases. pany owns in one way or another about 1913 steer 105 bushels, or 1.66 miles of 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 50,000 cattle, so a few days ago I was barbed fence wire as compared with 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will figuring that if by close attention to 2,05 miles of wire for the lower priced 7 
kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes business and good management I could 1913 steer. So we have the strange sit- has 
by contact, put ten pounds extra weight per head uation of a bigger pile of dollars for det: 
Write for free descriptive booklets on the on those 50,000 cattle in one year that one steer, but a considerable decrease * 
SESE SNS OE aM Meatess. it would be sufficient to supply a meat in the number of things needed by a floy 
Parke Davis & Co ration for six months for 4,000 of our ranchman that these increased dollars bot 
9 ° soldiers over there in France, or the will get, hence we conclude that meat 20 - 
DEPARTMENT ANIMAL EMDUGERY crews of almost three battleships; so animals have not advanced in the J 36 
Detroit, Michigan right then and there I resigned from same proportions as things that the fed 
the State War Committee, to which I producer of meat‘animals has to buy, as 1 
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all of which may partly explain de- 
creased production of fat animals. 
Have dollars depreciated in value? 

Daniel Willard, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of National Defense, 
has said that any business not neces- 
sary for the winning of the war should 
be given very little consideration. I 
suppose he means that the country 
needs the freight cars for coal rather 
than pianos, or that work on war 
trucks should replace pleasure cars in 
motor factories. In just that way 
should the livestock men, if possible, 
make their plans to produce meat ani- 
mals out of their output and use their 
feed for that purpose rather than for 
extending their operations into other 
directions. This is no time for specu- 
lating and those who are inclined in 
that direction will receive scant con- 
sideration from those who have the 
best interest of the country at heart. 
It is that sentiment that has done a 
lot towards knocking the bottom out 
of the New York stock market. So 
all of you fellows out West who have 
been getting these letters these many 
years get your pencil out and figure 
that one Montana fat steer will feed 
two soldiers for one year and the hide 
will make boots and shoes for them, 
and if you can add ten pound per head 
weight to your cattle by giving a little 
extra attention that you are helping to 
win the war, and that your business 
according to Mr. Willard is in Class A 
Division, and that you are helping Mr. 
Hoover get his wheat and meat so 
necessary, as he says, for our success. 
So let us all resign from our honors 
and get on the main job, which after 
all is generally found nearest to us if 
we will only look. 





SUNFLOWERS FOR SILOS 


The Montana Experiment Station 
has recently conducted experiments to 
determine the usefulness of sunflowers 
as ensilage. In these experiments sun- 
flowers yielded an immense tonnage 
both on dry land and irrigated lands, 
20 tons per acre on dry land and up to 
36 tons on irrigated. The silage was 
fed to cattle and they consumed it with 
as much relish as corn silage. 
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W. W.. CHADWICK 


DEALER AND GROWER 


CAT TLE——-SHEEP——RANCHES 


310 Dooly Building SALT LAKE CITY Phone Wasatch 1229 








Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
Thomas Austin S. A. Whitney J. Y. Rich 
W. T. Beardsley, Assisstant Secretary 


M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
J. B. Ker, Manager 








WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital - - - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits = - . 6,265,191.60 











EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ational ([jool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep In the world has In it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—R. C. Sharp, Wasco, Ill. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, Mechanice- 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 








. Dues. 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 
garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


H.M. Les, President BrrtSMITH,Secretary 
Highgate, Ont. Charlotte, Mich, 











When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 








THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


STATEMENT OF THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 





Circulation, etc, Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 
Nation Wool Grower published month- 
ly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1917. 


State of Utah, County of Salt Lake, 
ss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared S. W. McClure, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of the National Wool Grower 
and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a _ true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
Company, 718 McIntyre Bldg., Salt 
Lake City ; Editor, Se W. McClure, 718 
McIntyre Bidg., Salt Lake City; Man- 
aging Editor, S. W. McClure, 718 Mc- 
Intyre Bldg., Salt Lake City; Business 
Manager, S. W. McClure,.718 McIntyre 
Bldg., Salt Lake City. 

2. That the owners are: National 
Wool Growers’ Assn. Co-, 718 MclIn- 
tyre Bldg., Salt Lake City. The entire 
stock of this paper is held by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association and 
thirteen state wool growers’ associa- 
tions. 

3. That the known _ bondholders, 
mortgages, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
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the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
S. W. McCLURE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this Thursday, October 4, 1917. 
W. O. CLELLAND, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires Sept. 7, 1918. 





FIXING HOG PRICES 





The government commission ap- 
pointed to supervise the packing in- 
dustry has decided that hogs should not 
sell at less than 15% cents or thirteen 
times the price of a bushel of corn. 








The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular sheep 
in the United States. They are the 
most practical farmers’ sheep in ex- 
istence. Hampshires sold for the high- 
est average price at the National Wool 
Growers auction sale in September, 
1916. The sheep that won the first prize 
on carload wether lambs at 1916 Inter- 
national. This car wether lambs won 
Grand Championship over all breeds 
and all ages. The sheep that always 
pleases; always makes money; always 
wins. The best mutton sheep in the 
world.. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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